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THE ROBERT C. FISHER COMPANY | 
Successors to Fisher & Bird 
MARBLE @ GRANITE WORKS 


189th-140th Sts.:—Locust Ave. and East River 
Established 1830. New Yorx 


LOOMIS FILTERS 
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Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in 
Arch.) (Architectural engineering may be 
taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in 
architectural engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 
tificate.) (For qualified draughtsmen; afford 
ing option in architectural eng.neering.) 

COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts ann Arcut 
TECTURE by which A. B. and B. S, in Arch. 
may be taken in six years. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced 
standing. 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and gen- 
eral subjects through which advanced stand- 
ing in the Four Fear Course may be se- 
cured, 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 

PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECUNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and drauglitsmen admitted 
as special students. 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 














WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a professional four-year course in Ar- 
chitecture. Admission by examination or by 
certificate or diploma from other schools and 
colleges. Draughtsmen are admitted as special 

students. 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the 
degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy- 
giene (preparation for medical schools), Science 
for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
For the catalogue and information, address 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dean. 








THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city, 
modelled on the general plan pursued at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising 
frequent problems in Orders, Design, Arche- 
ology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the 


| Committee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New 


York City. 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Four-year professional courses in Architec- 
ture and in Architectural Engineering. Special 
courses for draftsmen and constructors. Ex- 
cellent library and equipment. University fees 
nominal. 
Department of Architecture. 


W. L. PILLSBURY, Registrar, Ursana, Iv. 





PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
Offers a two-year course in Architecture 


arranged in preparation for practical office work 
and advance study, including projections, shades 
and shadows, perspective, construction, architec- 
tural history, architectural design, freehand draw- 
ing, color, mathematics and strength of materials 





THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
PRICE, $60.00. 


“The most important ‘vork on architecture 
yet produced in America.’’—Nation. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
Times BuiL_pinc, New York. 











IRON 
DOOR anv WINDOW 
GRILLES 


Bound in red cloth, gilt top. 
104 Plates, each 10 x 14 inches. 


PRICE $7.50 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
PUBLISHERS 


20,000 CONTRACTS 


would be considered a good record, We have 
lighted over that number of Churches alone 
in all parts of the world. A pretty sure guar- 
antee of satisfactory work. Correspondence 
invited. 


Il. P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 











“Renaissance Fireplaces ’ 





40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 
9 ins. by 11 ins, 
In Envelope, Price $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers. | 














“MONUMENTAL STAIRCASES.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9”x11”. 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00 
Tue AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers. 





MORSE’S 
WHITE 


CEMENT 6ésratine 


A SPECIALLY PREPARED PUZZOLANA CEMENT. 





It Will Not Stain Nor Discolor the Most 
Delicate Material. 














WHEN YOU SEE OUR 


TRADE-MARK 


“Norman Monuments of 








On a can of Varnish, it invariably indicates the best varnish 
of that grade that can be produced by careful selection of 
materials and the experience of seventy-eight years in the manu- 


facture of 
HIGH GRADE VARNISHES 


Write for Catalogue. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 
59 Market St., Chicago. 45 Broadway, New York. 





Palermo” 
BY ARNE DELHI. 


Illustrated with 50 Plates, 18” x 17%”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 





THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers. ' 
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our representatives 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


The Mansions 


STUDIO. 


rooms, baronial halls, 


Place, Moat House, 


esting. Mr. C. Harri. 


mansions as Haddon 


[Vot. LAXXIX.—No. 1579. 


of England in the Olden Time 


By JOSEPH NASH 


PENNS y I LV ANIA One Hundred and Four Plates of Great Interest and 
Artistic Value. Supplement to the INTERNATIONAL 
A Few Copies Remain. No Reissue. 4to, $5.00 net. 

RUBBER TILING Postage, 8 ct : 


This special number of the International Studio consists for the 
most part of very handsome engarvings, printed in sepia, of the 
stately homes of mediaeval England. The banquet and drawing- 


bedrooms, courts and galleries of such historic 
Hall, Broughton Castle, Bramshill, Setton 
Levens, Hatheld, Hampton Court and Crew 


Hall, are shown with the picturesquely-dressed people of the days 
of their first glory, giving life to the pictures. As many of these 
ancestral esiates exist comparatively unchanged to-day, save in the 
garb of their occupants, this album of engravings & unusually inter- 


son Townsend writes the introduction and the 


work is edited by Charles Holme. 














International 


STUDIO 


The Monthly Magazine 
of Fine and Applied Arts. 














STUDIO on file. 


latest Architectural work of merit. 
Number there will appear a Special Series of Articles on the Current 
Work of our foremost Architects. 


Manufactured under letters Patent 708,472 50c. acopy. $5.00a year 
and sold exclusively by us and THE STANDARD IN AMERICA AND 
piace EUROPE. 


ALL ARCHITECTS should keep THE INTERNATIONAL 


It keeps its readers in touch with all the 
Beginning with the October 




















SOCTE TALS 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 
Wasuincoton, D. C., March, 19, 1906 

Committee “S,” on W ‘aterproofing Mate- 
rials of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, held its second meeting in the 
rooms of the Chemist Club in New York 
City, on February 28, 1906. 

As there are two distinct classes of water 
proofing materials, the Committee has been 
divided into two sub-committees, “A” and 
“B.” Committee “A” is to study water 
proofing materials that are mixed with ce 
ments or motars to render them impervious 
and also washes that are applied to the exte- 
rior of concrete and masonry. Committee 
“B” is on bituminous waterproofing; that 
is, that class of waterproofing where a bitu 
men is applied to a structure, either with 
or without some medium such as felt and 
paper and specially prepared cloth. 

A brief discussion was entered into at 
the meeting as to the scope of the work of 
the Committee. It was decided that, even 
though the success of waterproofing often 


largely depends on the proper designing of 


the structure, it was hardly the province 
of the Committee to recommend designs for 
waterproofing construction. After an inter- 
esting discussion as to how the subject of 
waterproofing materials should be studied, it 
was decided that, while the principal de- 
tails of this should be left to the Chairmen 
of the sub-committees, the subject, how- 
ever, is of such importance and so often 
neglected that the necessity of giving it 
closer attention will be brought before the 
Society in a preamble to the report of the 


Chairman of the Committee. The investiga- 
tion should be along the following lines: 
(a) Whether or not the waterproofing ma- 
terials act injuriously on the mediums with 
which they are applied, such as felt, can- 
vas, ete., or, if applied direct to the struc- 
ture, will they act injuriously on the con- 
crete or metal to which they are applied; 
(b) a study of the permanency of water- 
proofing materials under surrounding condi- 
tions, such as water-gas drip and aging by 
oxidation by molecular change, etc. 

It is the purpose of the Committee to 
issue a circular-letter to all manufacturers 
of waterproofing materials, asking them for 
descriptions of their material and how it is 
applied, and whether they would be willing 
to have their materials examined and the 
results of such examinations published. 

It is also the purpose of the Committee 
to send circular-letters to all engineers and 
architects that might be informed on water 
proofing for suggestions as to materials and 
methods of waterproofing. 

After an exhibition of various water- 
proofing materials by various members of 
the Committee and a discussion of their 
practical value, the meeting adjourned 

The following day was spent by the Com 
mittee visiting various types of waterproof- 
ing in the city. 

It will be of great aid to the Committee to 
receive any information on the subject of 
waterproofing, and it is hoped that any one 
having any information on the subject, no 
matter how small, will communicate with 
the Secretary of the Committee, Mr. A. W 
Dow, District Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. W. Dow, Secretary. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, N.Y. | 


THE BODLEY HEAD, 67 Fifth Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, A. I. A, 

The Fire Committee recently consulted 
with Henry Schultz, William Curlett, Will 
iam Mooser and other architects represent 
ing the local Chapter of the American In 
stitute of Architects who oppose a bill sug 
gested by the Fire Department requiring 
an extra staircase and fire-escape in ‘Class 
\” buildings. They thought that a modifica- 
tion of the proposed measure should be 
made to apply to small buildings, where one 
staircase not connected with the elevator 
shaft might be sufficient. A further confer 
ence will be held before action is taken, 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER, A. I. A, 

Fifteen young architects of Pittsburgh are 
working hard on the competition recently 
announced by the Pittsburgh Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, by which 
a $250 traveling scholarship will be given 
as first prize and $50 in cash as second 
prize. The preliminary examination was 
held March 3, when the architects submit 
ted their main idea for the building pro- 
posed and made brief sketches of same. 
On April 16 the final sketches, with all 
quired details, will be submitted to the com 
mittee of the Chapter and the awards an 
nounced a few days after. The subject 
chosen for the drawing is a residence to 
be built on the corner of two 60-ft. streets 
in the extreme East End and to contain not 
over 4,500 cubic feet of space. The house 
is to be designed for a family of four, whose 
tastes are cultured, but modest. The streets 
are lined with shade trees and the lot has a 
slope to the rear of some five feet, making it 
possible for an excellent perspective effect. 
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CONCRETE PILING for Building Foundations. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO. Genl.Offices 135 Adams St.,Chicago. 
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BUSH TERMINAL 


COMPANY’S MODEL FACTORY 














An Illustration of Our Work. All Structural Parts of Reinforced Concrete. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO., NEW YORK 


Walls Veneered With Brick. 








The names of the architects entered in 
the competition are as follows: John H. 
Phillips, Frederick Giffin, W. \ 
Jr., W. H. King, Thomas Pringle, John E 
Kauzor, O. J.. Robling, W. P. Hutchins, 
Stanley Koush, H. L. Pressler, F. G. Bru 
ton, Harry E. Markley and Andrew Reber. 

The local Chapter is also raising a fund 
of $1,500 to provide water-color drawings 
and prints of the group-scheme for public 
buildings to be erected on “the Hump.” 
The Chapter has already $500 of this amount 
subscribed and several architects are giving 


Cr ken, 


their time to the work of making plans, so 
that by June 1 it is expected pretty full ideas 
of the scheme can be submitted to the 
proper authorities. The scheme, in effect, 1s 
much like the Cleveland group-scheme, and 
provides for the early erection of a Federal 
building, Pittsburgh City-Hall, a big addi- 
tion to Allegheny County Court-House and 
a public library building. The buildings pro- 
posed will occupy the territory bounded by 
Grand street, Fifth avenue, Sixth avenue 
and the proposed extension of Ross street. 
The plan is daily meeting with more favor 
among leading business men and the Gov 
ernment officials who have lately inspected 
the different post-office sites offered are 
quite favorable to the proposition of the 
Chapter. | 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER, A. lL. A 


The smoke question was the sole topic of 
conversation at the banquet of the Cincin- 


\merican Institute of 
(Architects at the Burnet House, March 20 
Speeches by Dr. C. A. L. Reed, Superin 
tendent Fehrenbach, of the City Hospital, 
and Prof, Marx, of the University of Cin 
cinnati, all dealt with various phases of the 


nati Chapter of the 


smoke nuisance and its prevention by prope1 
architectural construction. Discussion fol 
lowed the speeches 
ROCHESTER (N, Y.) ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH 
CLUB 

The Rochester Architectural Sketch Club 
dined Thursday night, March 15, at Powers’ 
Covers were laid for twenty-one. Each 
guest received a souvenir programme. James 
Arnold, president of the Club, was toast 
inaster 
impromptu remarks 


He called on several members fo1 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Associa 

tion of Southern California held its regular 

monthly meeting at Levy's, March 10. Fol- 

owing the business meeting there was the 

usual dinner, at which subjects of interest 
to the profession were discussed 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Newport, R. 1—Mr. Louis De Coppet 
Berg], architect and engineer, who has 
made Newport his home for several years 


has just returned after a prolonged attack 
of nervous prostration down South. It is 
understood that he intends to devote the 
period of his convalescence to a_ revision 
of his work, “Safe Building,’ which has 
been an authority on architectural con 


struction for the last two decades 


MontcoMery, Ala—Mr. ( Is Mc 
Kim, architect, of McKim, Mead & White, 
New York, has visited the city to advis« 
about the remodeling of the old Confeder 
ate capitol. He was accompanied by Glenn 
Brown, of Washington, secretary of the 
\merican Institute of Architects. 


AUBURN N \ Fire 


Sperry has appointed 


Commiussionet 
architect Frank H 
\rmstrong to the position of fire-marshal 
Che salary for the present is $25 per month 
The duties of the position are to investi 
gate applications, with the commissioner, 
of property owners who wish to build 
within the fire-districts, and examine ho 
tels where applications aré 
tax certificates. 


made for liquor 


Commissioner Sperry has decided to dis 
pense with the services of a clerk and th 
duties will be looked after by the fire-ma1 


shall. Mr. Sperry is at work on rules cd 

fining the duties of the fire-marshal 
Newark, O.—Sanning & Patton, super 

vising architects and draughtsmen, have 


Continued on page vii. 
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THE “UNIT” SYSTEM OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 


[ Vor. LXXXIX.—No. 15709. 
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NO LOOSE PIECES. NO WIRING OR BANDING REQUIRED 
PLACED AS A “ UNIT’ 


POINTS POSSESSED BY THE “UNIT” 
GIRDER FRAME 


Patented 
FOR CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT 


There is no other **‘ Girder Frame’’ made 
and delivered as a ‘** Unit”’ 


It is the best Reinforcement for Concrete Girders, 

Beams, Lintels, etc., because 

1. Designed as a “Unit.” 

2. Built as a “Unit.” 

3. Delivered as a “Unit.” 
4. Supported as a “Unit.” 
5. Erected as a “Unit.” 

6. Acts as a “Unit.” 

7. It is carefully designed for each span. 

8. Each member is the necessary size. 

9. It is the proper shape. 

10. Tension and shear members scientifically spaced 

11. All parts securely held. 

12. No part can be forgotten. 

13. Nor omitted. 

14. Entire Frame is placed at once. 

15. Only system in which the concrete can be thor 
oughly tamped without disturbing the reinforce 
ing members. 

16. Adapted for use with every conceivable system 
of slab reinforcement. 

17. Slab reinforcement laced through stirrups. 

18. Therefore making a complete T section. 

REPLACES THE STEEL BEAM WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


‘‘Unit’’ Sockets supporting steam pipes, shafting and elevator 
winding machine. Interior of Victor Talking Machine 
Co.'s Warehouse, Front and Linden Streets, Camden, N. J. 


‘“UNIT” SOCKET FOR CONCRETE 
REINFORCEMENT 


Patented 
IS DESIGNED 
First: To locate the center of action of the steel 


reinforcement before a particle of concrete is 
put into the mold. Avoiding all guesswork. 

Seconp: To allow careful inspection of the reinforce- 
ment before concreting. 

‘THIRD: To make sure the exact amount of concrete 
for fire-proofing is there. 

FourtH: To prevent the reinforcement from being 
moved to the right or left or up or down 
while tamping the concrete. 

FIFTH: To save time in erection. No wiring or band- 
ing or blocking of reinforcement required. 

SIXTH: That when the beam is finished and the cen- 
tering removed, it can be used to support 
suspended ceilings, partitions, shafting, steam 
pipes, gas or electric fixtures, fans or motors, 
without the use of expansion bolts. 

SEVENTH: To avoid the injury to a beam, often caused 
by drilling when using expansion bolts, 

FicghtH: Each socket will support any load carried by 
a *4-inch bolt. 

NintH: Can be placed as close as desired without 
injury to the beam. 


It is the first and orly attempt to locate the reinforcing 
metal in a positive manner. 


IF YOU DESIRE A FIREPROOF FACTORY BUILDING OR A WAREHOUSE 


You can build the floors of reinforced concrete at 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. less than steel fireproofed 
with terra-cotta, and the rate of insurance will be the same. 

You understand the floor layout and beam spacing will be identical with your present plan. 

lo obtain this saving use the “Unit” Girder Frame, “Unit” Socket and local labor. 


APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA BUILDING BUREAUS. 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request. 


UNIT CONCRETE STEEL FRAME CO., 1412 Commonwealth Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Kahn Trussed Bar 


The Backbone of Modern Reinforced Concrete Construction. 


Trussed Concrete 


Steel Co. Det 











INSURANCE RATES REDUCED 


Our New System of Hollow Tile Construction Eliminates the Vse of Steel 








Write for Catalogue chewing the Johnsen System of Fireproofing suitable for Residences and 
Offices as well as the largest Warehouse Buildings. 
NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CO., Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Baltimore Cleveland Canton Minneapolis 
PERSONAL MENTION ther, owner, Court-house Plaza and Fayette 
: ¥ Street. 
Continued from page \ Competitive design for Maryland Institute 
Schools of Art and Design 
located in Newark, having their office ove: 
the Citizens’ Building and Loan Associa CATALOGUES. 


Third Street. 
Sanning, who 
of the 
building 


tion in South 

Mr. 1 heo. 
proprietor of 
and flooring mills, 
establishments in Cincinnati, 
himself with Mr. Wm. B. Patton, 
ing worked on and completed the 


was formerly 


largest planing 
and contracting 
has 


one 


associated 
both hav 
Marietta, 


Ohio, court-house and Bank Hotel build 
ing, Parkersburg, W. Va., and various 
other large constructions 

BaALTiIMorE, Md.—Messrs. Simonson & 
Pietsch, architects, have published a book 
of illustrations of their work since the tire 
Among the designs are 

The American Building 

Warehouse, 32 Hanover Street 


Eastern High School 

Hunter Baltimore Rye warehouse, 20, 22 
and 24 Light Street 

Home office building, United States Fi 
delity and Guaranty Co., German, Calvert 
and Mercer Streets. 

Retail Market and Maryland Institut 
Night School, Centre Market space and 
Baltimore Street 

Fish Market, Centre Market space 

Wholesale Produce Market, Centre Mar 
ket space. 

Isaac Hamburger & Sons’ building, Han 


over and Baltimore Streets 


Northern Sub-station, United Railways, 
Harford road. 
Mount Royal Garage, Mount Royal and 


Maryland 
Henry 
tory, Pratt, 
Westport 
Electric 
Entrance arch 
Portico, 
Park. 
Music Pavilion, 
Design for office building 
Design for office building, 


Avenues. 

Sonneborn & Co.’s Clothing Fac 
and Streets 
Power Consolidated 
Light Co 
for Riverview | 
exedrz and Riverview 


King 
House, 
and Power 


Paca 


Gas, 
ark. 
lake, 


Riverview Park. 


George Gun- 


The Ashe 


Company, 


Slate & Sheathing 
ents are the 


of Ambler, 


Shingle, 


*STOS 


sole selling ag 


whose 


Keasbey & Mattison Company, 


Pa., describe their products in a compact 
little pamphlet of thirty-two pages. The 
products are their Asbestos “Century” Shin 
gles and Asbestos Building Lumber. Made 
of a combination of asbestos fiber and 


hydraulic cement, the resulting material is 
of extraordinary toughness and hardness 
It is, of course, perfectly fireproof and quite 
unaffected by frost or moisture. Moreover, 
it is light—much lighter than slate, and 
therefore a roof of asbestos shingles may be 
laid with much lighter framing. Samples 


of the materia! show that it is made in a 
variety of pleasing colors. The standard 
sizes for the shingles are 8 by &, 12 by 12 
and 16 by 16 inches; for the sheathing, 42 
by 48 and 42 by 96 inches. This latter is 
made in various thicknesses and is used not 
only for siding, but for ceilings, floors and 
partitions, where it proves an effective safe 
guard against the spread of fire 

lhe McCray Refrigerator Company, of 


Kendallville, Ind., finds it desirable to classi 
fy its output within the covers of a num 
ber of separate catalogues. For instance, 
refrigerators for hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
hospitals, ete., are found in Catalogue No 
16; meat markets, in No. 57; grocers, in No 
64; florists, in No, 71, and residences, in No 
81. 

These refrigerators are lined with opal 
glass, tile or whitewood, and are so con 


structed to 
culation of cold air: 
this 
be kept in the refrigerator for months with 
out becoming damp, the 
so rapid and constant that 
takes place in the ice-ch 


insure an uninterrupted cir 
and it is claimed that 
air is so dry that matches or salt may 
air-motion being 
all condensation 
amber. The com 
pany makes a specialty of building refrigera- 


roit, U.S.A. 





We Design and Build all Types of 


GREENHOUSES 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Broadway and 26th St., NEW YORK 











eohitec 


tors to order and solicits from architec 
copies of plans of buildings in which refrig 
erators are to be installed, so as to be abl 
to suggest details and submit estimates cf 
cost 
NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

{HE Stapium AT AtHENS.—The great 
stadium at Athens, now in process of 
building, on the site of the ancient struc 


ture, is nearly finished, and it will be read 
for the Olympian games, which will b 
held during the last week in April. It is 
constructed entirely of dazzling white mat 
ble, is amphitheatrical in shape, and wi 
have a seating capacity of &5,000 Ch 
structure has cost upwards of half a mi 
lion dollars to date, and when it is com 
plete it will rank next to the Acropolis 
among the sights of the cit Ea 
LiguoR FOR THE BARN-RAISIN In rura 
Maine, when one has an especially hat I 
disagreeable task to perform, one “calls 


the neighbors.” \t such times the work 
pertormed is done without money and with 
cut price, except that the host must pro- 


vide abundant refreshments, both nourish- 
ing and intoxicating \t such es the 
winter supply of firewood is cut, the tim- 
ber felled and piled, the frames of build- 
ings raised. Often the host has trouble to 
find the intoxicants, Maine being a drouthy 
State 

This was Clancy’s dilemma w ] 
tered the city agency at Bang r me ugh 
in front of him a sign hung ‘Liquor Sold 
for | se in Sickness or fo Me hanica Pur 
poses Only 

“T want two gallons of old run ea 
nN nunced., 

The agent pointed wearily to the sign 

“IT saw that,” said Clancy I’ve been 


reading it.” 


‘Are you sick ?” 
‘No.” 

“Got a prescription ?” 
“Ne” 


“What do you want it for?’ queried th 
agent 


“Got to Clancy. cheer 


repli d 


have it,” 
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James A. Miller @ Bro. 


135 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS 


re Retarding Wire Glass Windows 








Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 
Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 














MINERAL WOOL 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 











Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., '*% Liberty Street, 
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fully, “for mechanical purposes, I'm going 
to raise a barn.”’—Boston Herald 


New BvuILpinGc FoR THE LUXEMBOURG.— 
M. Henry Maret, in his report on the Fine 
Arts budget for this year in France, revives 
the question of building a new home for 
the Government collections now housed 
the Luxembourg Museum, Paris. He sug 
gests utilizing, as a substitute for the present 
quarters, the old Jesuit college in the Place 
St. Sulpice, which is to be abandoned by 
the Jesuits The college in its present con 
dition is quite unsuitable for the purposes 
of a public museum, and it would therefore 
be necessary to demolish it and erect a new 
building in its place. It is an open question 
whether the Government would be willing 
to appropriate the funds needed for this ex 
pensive operation. M. Maret’s report has 
aused a reopening of the vexed question of 
the wisdom of paternalism in art matters as 
it now exists in France. Many artists think 
that the way in which the Government di 
burses the $200,000 or so annually expended 
for works of art for public-museums is fat 
from sagacious, and there are those who 
ask whether it is worth while to find more 
room for the sort of pictures and statues 
with which the Luxembourg and the pro 
vincial museums are already crowded 


Boston Transcript 


New StupeEnt Facrvities at THE METRO 
POLITAN Musrum.—In fulfilment of the 
promise, made in the January Bulletin, that 
new facilities would be afforded to students 
after January 1, the following rules gov 
erning sketching and drawing in the Mu 
seum are now published: Hereafter stu 


dents and other visitors will be permitted to 
sketch or make notes of all objects in the 
collections of the Museum, except those 
which are copyrighted and those which are 
lent. In the case of the objects which are 
lent, permission will be granted if the ap 
plicant first submits the owner's consent in 
writing. The use of hand cameras will also 
be permitted, with the exceptions noted 
above. For all kinds of copying requiring 
the use of an easel or a modeling-stand per 
mission must be obtained at the office of the 
\ssistant Secretary, and applicants may be 
required to present a satisfactory refer- 
ence The attendants are instructed to see 
that persons making use of any of these 
privileges do not obstruct the passageway 
through the galleries 


Tue Dunpon MetHop oF CRrEOSOTING 
The process adopted for creosotng Ore- 
gon pine or Douglas fir is described in a 
paper read by Mr. P. F. Dundon, before the 
Wood Preservers’ Association at Chicago. 
By ordinary methods of creosoting it has 
been found that with Douglas fir, which is 
of a dense nature, it is difficult to obtain a 
deep penetration of the preservative, and 
that the penertation is irregular, varying 
from one-half inch to two inches in differ- 
ent parts of the surface. Mr. Dundon’s 
method consists of submerging the timber in 
creosote inside a retort, heated until the 
creosote attains a temperature of from 212 
degrees Fahr, to 220 degrees Fahr. At this 
temperature the oi! will not boil, being a dis- 
tillate produced at a higher temperature, 
but the water and sap which are contained 
in the timber absorbs heat from the oil, and 
evaporates, the vapor passing off freely 
through a condenser. Mr. Dundon states 





Standard Books 


JUST PUBLISHED 








Building, Construction 
and Superintendence 


By F. E. KIDDER, Ph. D., F. A. 1. A. 


Consulting Architect and Author of 
“The Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Book.’ 


Part I.—MASONS’ WORK. 

430 Pages. 260 Illustrations 
Part I1.—CARPENTERS’ WORK. 

550 Pages. 530 Illustrations. 
Part I11I.—TRUSSED ROOFS AND ROOF 
TRUSSES. 300 Pages. 306 Illustrations. 
Each Volume 7x9% inches, substantial Cloth 

Binding. 


Price for Parts I. and II., $4 each 
Price for Part IIL., $3 
Sold separately. 





Churches and Chapels 


By F. E. KIDDER, Architect 
THIRD EDITION. 


This edition has been thoroughly revised by 
the author. and enlarged, many new designs 
being added, including several new designs for 
Catholic churches. There are 120 illustrations 
in the text and 67 FULL-PAGE PLATES 
The book contains a large number of plans and 
perspectives of churches of varying costs. Be- 
sides this there is much concise and practical 
information relating to planning and seating, 
details of Construction, Heating and Ventil- 
ation, Acoustics, etc., making it in its present 
torm 


THE BEST AMERICAN BOOK ON 


Church Design and Construction 


One oblong quarto volume, cloth. Price, $3.00. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING 


The Students’ and 
Draftsmen’s Library 


a oe we 


This Club offers its members SPECIAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES IN PURCHASING BOOKS, 
and those desiring to procure an Architectural 
or Mechanical Libary on easy terms of payment, 
should send for 


My Special Club Catalogue 


and terms of membership. 
The four books by Mr. Kidder in this list 
may be included in club ‘orders. 





IN PRESS 


Twin and Two-family Houses 
Fire-places 
Hand-book on Estimating 








WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK 
PUBLISHER 
23 Warren St. NEW YORK 


Send for last Catalogue of Architectural, 
Scientific and Technical Looks. 
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o 9 @ege * * 
ixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
For the Preservation of All Classes of Metal and Wood. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER B 14, 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - «+ ~ 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Solid Copper, Zinc, 





ART GLASS METAL SETTING 


and all styles of 
Special designs and estimates submitted on application. 
Grand Prize, Si. Louis Exposition. 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO., °'~%,{iinols, street 


finishes, 


Established 1883. 











STANLEY’S 


BALL 
BEARING 
HINGES 


In WROUGHT BRONZE and STEEL 
NEVER WEAR DOWN. NEVER CREAK. 
NEVER REQUIRE OILING. 


The improved washer protects the balls 
against moisture and dust. 

For Sale by Leading Hardware Dealers. 

Attractive Literature for the Asking. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. NEW YORK CHICAGO 











that the timber treated in this way has its 
strength and elasticity preserved, and that 
piles so treated become harder than in the 
natural state, while those treated by the 
steam vacuum process become soft, spongy, 
and brittle. Experiments are now being 
made at San Francisco by the Puget Sound 
Timber-Preserving Company, for whom Mr. 
Dundon is manager, in order to ascertain 
what is the effect on timber of treatment 
with crude petroleum containing an asphalt 
hbase. If they should prove successful, Cali 
fornia petroleum can be used for the treat 
ment of railway-sleepers and_ structural 
timbers; for, when properly manipulated, 
the lighter oils will saturate the heart-wood, 
while the heavier asphaltic material will 
seal the outer pores —Building News 


\ Waster Propuct 
inders, usually from 30 inches to 50 inches 
long, and from six inches to seven inches in 


Certain wooden cyl 


diameter, have become quite common 1n 
some places in Florida. They are called 
veneer cores, and are the waste lumber from 
the cutting of material for the sides of 
orange boxes and for other crates. This 
veneering, most of which is pine, is cut by 
clamping the ends of sections of the log to 
spindles, and revolving the logs rapidly 


under sharp heavy knives. After the bark 


is off, the knives are sunk into the wood 
and thin sheets are pared off, unrolling 
somewhat as paper does from a roll 


These 





J. S. THORN CO. 
Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opening Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 


Nos. 1223-33 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














are conveyed on runners under drop-knives, 
which fall at regular intervals and cut the 
veneer pieces of the right size for the crates 
The cores are the heart-pieces that are left 
after all the log that is available for crate 
material is cut for veneering, These cores 
are used for various purposes, to some ex 
tent for fence posts, but most of them for 
fuel, and are found at many Florida wood 
piles. There are several veneer-cutting mills 
in Florida.—Building News. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in- 
formation from the smaller and outlying 
lowns as well as from the larger cities.) 


ALLEGHENY, Pa.—Plans are being pre 
pared by Beezer & Beezer, architects, Vil 
sack bldg., for an &-story office and bank 
building for the Real Estate, Savings & 
Trust Co, Building will be 50 x 100 ft., 
costing $100,000 

B. F. Brown, of Pittsburgh, it is reported, 
has secured the contract to erect a $50,000 
edifice for the Lutheran 
Church 


Evangelical 


\stortA, L. I.—It is reported that plans 
have been approved for a new building for 
the St. John’s Roman Catholic Church, to 
be erected on Grand Ave., near Steinler St 
The edifice to be of brick construction and 
will cost $50,000 


\rHeNs, GA.—The Central of Georgia 
Ry. (Heny M. Steele, chief engineer, Sa 
vannah), it is reported, will build freight 
terminals in this city, to cost $150,000 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—According to re 
ports, the Nixon Amusement and Realty 
Co., recently incorporated, will erect an iron 
and concrete playhouse at this place at a 
cost of about $1,000,000, 

The Board of Governors of the Atlantic 
City Hospital, it is reported, are planning 
the erection of a new hospital building, to 
cost about $100,000, The structure to be of 
steel and stone and located on Ohio Ave., 
near Pacific Ave. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


‘French's 
Paints 
ea 
Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 
Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French 
and Company 


feet £ ADR EF Lf A 














Planning a 


Greenhouse 


to meet both the require- 
ments of architectural dec- 
orativeness and plant require- 
ments is insured to the 
architect in his co-operation 
with the manufacturer. The 
skill and experience of years 
is at his command. 


Hitchings & Company 


Greenhouse Builders and Designers, 


New York 


1170 Broadway, 











\urora, Itt.—Iit is reported that plans 
have been completed for a $75,000 residence 
to be erected for Col. 1. C. Copley 

The Colonial Trust Co 
(}. Henry Ferguson, president) has com 
missioned Ellicott & Emmart, Union Trust 
bldg., to prepare plans and_ specifications 


BALTIMORE, Mp 


for bank building to be erected on Saratoga 
St., near Charles; 1 story, 66.6 x 45 ft.; In 
diana limestone exterior, with granite base, 
re infe rece d concrete construction 

Morris & Clifford, Equitable bldg., are 
preparing plans for apartment house to be 


Continued on page x1 
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JENKINS 








BROS. VALVES 


If you want valves which can be relied upon under all conditions of 
service—valves that can be adapted for all requirements—Jenkins Bros. 
Valves should be your selection. They are always guaranteed. 


Write for Booklet, “Valve Troubles.” 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London 














ROOFING 


WARREN CHEMICAL @ MFG. CO. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


“ANCHOR BRAND” 
THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


PAVING 


17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


“PARIETTE” 


READY ROOFING 


Send for Catalogue 












sts 
ofa Pure 
Woolen Felt, 
coated with a 
Minera! Rubber 
Cement which is made 
exclusively by us. It con- 
tains no Coal Tar, Asphalt 
r Asphaltic Oils. The Coat- 
ing will not run under 230° F. 


AMERICAN ASPHALTUM 
AND RUBBER CO. 

721-2-3 Woman’s 
Temple 
CHICAGO 





Send for Sample. 

















Fictificial Aarble 


MYCENIAW is the highest grade of Artificial Marble and the only 
MA RBLE manufactured marble that imitates the natural. 


Sole Makers Mycenian Marble Co. » 524-526 W. 34th St., 


New York 
















PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, Washington, D. C., March 16, 
1906.—Sealed proposais will be received at this 
office until 3 o’clock Pp. M., on the 14th day of 
April, 1906, and then opened, for the construc 
tion of a Hospital, Storehouse, eic., at Reedy 
Island Quarantine Station, Delaware, in ac- 
cordance with drawings and_ specification, 
copies of which may be had, at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect, by applying at 
this office, or to the Medical Officer in Com- 
mand, at Reedy Island, via Port Penn, Dela- 
ware. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. (1578-1579) 


POSITION WANTED. 


ESIGNER French, with long experience 
| in New York; interior and ornament spe 
cialist ; perspectives : rendering and full-size of 
ornaments; would like to increase his clientele 
of architects, general contractors, metal con 
tractors. woodworkers, etc. ; obliging, quick and 
reasonable. Address “12-B.,” care American 
Architect. (1578-1579) 


RCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 15 years’ 
English (London) experience, desires en 
gagement: thoroughly experienced in domestic 
and general work: some knowledge of frame 
house construction : excellent testimonials; sal 
ary moderat Address “DRAWTSMAN,” 248 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (1579) 


RCHITHPCTURAL ENGINEER and drafts 
man, seeks position as manager in a good 
office with view to partnership; saiary required 
$175 per month and engagement for one year ; 
in good position now: best references fur 
nished “BOSTONIAN,” care of American 
Architect t 1579-1580) 


ANTED.—A position as superintendent of 

construction on large buildings: can give 
best of references Address “A..” 416 W. Jef- 
ferson St., Fort Wayne, Ind (1579-1581) 


A LL-ROUND Architectural Assistant: strong 
y on planning, construction and superin- 
tendence, wants position as chief draftsman in 
a busy office; steady position only desired ; re 
gy and full narticulars. Address “AL 
PH caie of Amerigan Architect 

(i579 9-1: 280) 


AX, ARCHITECTI RAL DR AUG HTSMAN 
(American, 30), 9 years’ experience; 
would consider an opening in a good office as 
an outside superintendent or clerk of works. 
city or country: competent to take complete 
charge of large country estate work: Al refer 
— ayy salary $25 to $30 per week. Address 
“13-D..” care American Architect. (1579) 
prasr CLASS Architectural Superintendent 
and draftsman. is open for engagement 
with first-class architect or contractor. Ad- 
dress, “15-C.,” care of American Architect. 
(1579) 


SOLID BRAIDED SASH CORD 
Cotron LineEN Hemp AND SAMSON Spot Corp 
We make them all and like to send samples. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


ASPHALT "205 


ROOFS, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Seiimnee, Hospitals, Warehouses, 
Stables, Cellars, Etc., 
Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT 
Durable, Fireproof and Impervious. For esti 
mates and list of works executed, apply to 


The Neuchatel Asphalt, Co... Limited 


265 BROADWAY 














POSITIONS OPEN. 


PERMANENT and lucrative position is 

open in San Francisco for a thoroughly 
competent architectural draughtsman, gradu- 
ate of a recognized architectural school pre 
ferred. Address, ‘eT aperuem , reference 
and salary expected, “12-A.,"" care of American 
Architect. (1578-1581) 


ANTED Architectural draughtsman by 


Toronto firm: must be able man: state 


experience fully and salary expected. Address 
13 * care of American Architect. (1579) 


ANTED.—By a New York City Architect, a 

draughtsman to do tracing; clean and ac 
curate work and a good general draughtsman. 
Write, stating exverience, references and sal 
ary. Address “13-B.," care of American Archi 
tect. (1579-1582) 


lk YXPERIENCED Architectural Draughtsman 
4 Wanted.—One who has had experience in 
New York ( ‘ity offices. Apply ERNEST 
FLAGG, 35 Wall St., New York. (1579-1580) 


Church Furniture 


Modern Ideas in 
Seating are fol- 
lowed out in the 
manufacture of 
our Pewing, 
Pulpit 
Furniture and 
Sunday School 
Seating. 











Write for Catalogues: 


The H. h. Andrews Co. 


174-176 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 














Want a Good Position? 


ARCHiTECTURAL DRAFTSMAN. 
Chicago. General contractor; good po 
sition for the proper party: must be 
filled at once; salary, $100 to $125. R, 
4176, Engineering Agency. 





ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 
Architect in South wants good man at 
designing, preliminary sketches, princi 
pally on chure! hes and public buildings: 
good ope ning for the right man; salary, 
$125 to $1: R. 4115a, ingineering 
Agency. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 
Indiana.-An_ excellent opening with 
prominent firm of architects offering op 
portunity for excellent work and chance 
for advancement: man must be thor 
oughly competent: all-round draftsman 
and be worth et least $35 a week. R. 
4085, Engineering Agency. 





Large list of other vacancies. 
Send for weekly Bulletin. 


Engineering Agency, Inc. 


Home Office Branch Offi 
Monadnock Block Diamond Bank Bldg. 








THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
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W* have so little sympathy with the “architect’s 
license” movement that we can hardly be ex- 
pected to say anything in favor of the bill now before 
the New York Legislature. But it is perhaps worth 
while to ask its supporters whether they will quite relish 
the degradation of being forced each year to pay five 
dollars for the privilege of practising their vocation, 
while their neighbor on one side, a lawyer, and their 
neighbor on the other side, a physician, are allowed to 
earn their daily bread in peace and honor without being 
tagged—and having to pay annually for the tag—as 
The official 
word !—framed and hung upon the architect’s office wall 


suspicious persons. “license” —obnoxious 
will be but the evidence, first, that he wears the collar 
of a trades union and, next, that he stands in need of 


police supervision. 





LTHOUGH it is very doubtful whether Congress 
Public 


‘ 


will succeed in passing an “omnibus” 
Buildings bill, it seems to be accepted as almost certain 
that an appropriation will be made for a new custom- 
house at Boston. One of the committee of investiga- 
tion which recently visited that city is reported as say- 
ing that there is “not a live, wide-awake city in the West 
that would have put up with the inconvenience found 
in Boston, without making such a fuss about it that 
Congress would have been compelled to take action, if 
The 
implied compliment to Boston manners is not undeserved, 
and the fact that a new building is required by the 
actual exigencies of the service will reconcile the true, 


for no other reason than to keep the people quiet.” 


but uncomplaining, Bostonian to the possible displace- 
ment of a building which two generations have 


as a landmark—one in which they could take a justifiable 


regarded 


pride. Should it chance to be taken down, we hope that 


the students of the Institute of Technology will be de- 


— 4 ; 
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tailed to make careful measured drawings of this master- | 

piece of Ammi B. Young’s, that was erected between 
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1835 and 1847, one of the few buildings in the country 
covered by a stone roof, the rotunda being covered by a 
stone dome of admirable proportions, while the Doric t 
columns of the several porticos are amongst the largest i 
monoliths ever cut at the Quincy quarries. These, too, 
would probably have to share the fate of the monolithic \ 
columns of the old post-office building, which had to be ' 
broken up because the streets, pierced with sewers since 
the building was erected, were known not to be able to 





support their weight, if an attempt should be made to 
remove them whole, for re-erection in some other building. ; 
HANKS to the generosity of an unnamed bene- 


factor, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is enabled to make tardy recognition of a body of young 
men who have done much to bring honor upon it, more 
particularly upon its Department of Architecture, which 


enjoys the adhesion of a greater number of “special 
students,” we believe, than any other of its departments. 
By special stipulation, perhaps, but if not, then through 


the right feeling of the heads of the department, “‘spe- 
cial students” are now to be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the “regular students” for a new Traveling 
Scholarship in Architecture, to the value of twelve hun- 
dred dollars, which a generous friend of the department 
has founded, the condition being that contestants of 
either grade shall have studied in the department dur- 
The 


fact that one of these years must have been spent in the 


ing the last three years for two consecutive years. 


graduate class will, of course, narrow the list of the 
contestants, while at the same time it should heighten 
the quality of the contest. The scholarship is to be 
held for a year and the scholar’s travels and studies in 
Europe are to be made in conformity with a programme 





prepared in advance by the Department of Architecture 
and the Faculty of the Institute. 


W E 


will, as usual, consist largely of a number of “measured 
with 


take it for granted that the work that will be 
required at the hands of the fortunate student 
drawings,” made minute care and with devoted 
ardor, the end and aim being to produce, at no matter 
what waste of time or lapse of opportunity, a set of 
show drawings that shall eclipse those made by earlier 
students. We think it time that some one should lift 
up his voice against this particular way of discharging 
an obligation. For one thing the method is too Pro- 
crustean, but it is objectionable mainly because it is 
wasteful, and wasteful in two senses, to the student him- 
self in the first place, and in the second to those less 
fortunate than himself to whom his endeavors, if other- 
wise directed, might be much more fruitful. The dis- 
ciplinary value of the making of measured drawings we 
do not wish to deny; but enough is as good as a feast, 
and it is a cruel waste of opportunity to have to spend 
months of working hours over the drawing-board when 
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the beauties of art and architecture are calling from 
hither and yon to the seeker after inspiration to draw 
near and absorb. It is time that the committees who 
have the direction of the many traveling scholars who 
nowadays visit Europe each vear should take counsel to- 
gether and consider if some wiser method cannot be 
devised, a method, that is, that shall yield a return to 
others than the individual beneficiaries of the bounty 
of the many founders. At present the benefit is too 
merely individualistic, it centres in and is absorbed by 
the single pair of eyes and brain of one man. There is a 


waste. How can this waste be prevented ? 


F he has succeeded in doing nothing else, Professor 
Goodyear has roused the enthusiasm of architects 
everywhere by opening their eyes to what intelligent 
photographing of a building may yield. Here, then, is 
one way in which the trained intelligence of some 
scholar or scholars can be made to yield results of gen- 
eral value. Amongst them there must be amateur 
photographers, who, under the stimulus of opportunity, 
can produce results of greater informing value than 
could in the same time be produced by their most care- 
ful draughtsmanship. But the idea that has long pos- 
sessed us with reference to these scholarships is this: 
These traveling-scholars are in a sense one and all under 
obligations and most of them have felt that it was a 
sufficient discharge to merely do fair justice to their 
opportunities, for the sake of their own ultimate personal 
advantage. We believe this is not a correct attitude. 
What they ought to feel is that they are especially helped 
and favored and that what they receive with one hand 
they must in honesty and honor offer to some one else 
with the other hand. There is an opportunity, a very 
real and important one, we believe, which the several 
committees have before them, and one way of taking 
advantage of it is to make it obligatory for each travel- 
ing scholar while abroad to study some building, class of 
buildings, material or technical method thoroughly, with 
a view to delivering on his return and during a period 
of, say, three years, a course of lectures on the assigned 
topic, these lectures in courses of six each to be delivered 
twice each winter—before the architectural schools, the 
draughtsmen’s clubs in rotation or the public at large. 
In six years there would be twenty of these peripatetic 
lecture-courses going on simultaneously in different 
parts of the country, and if enough of them are devised 
for the instruction of the general public here would be 
a great educational agency along architectural lines, en- 
lightening the great public—the profession’s clients, that 
is—as to the purpose and value of architectural art. The 
few hours per year required from the amateur lecturer 
would be no heavy imposition and it would not be hard 
to find some friend of education who would provide 
money for lantern-slides and traveling expenses. These 
young men should be made of a broader usefulness to 
the advance of architecture in the United States. 





: making due allowance for the time that must be 

consumed in ocean passage, any architect feels he 
can lay down in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on or before 
June 30 next, a full set of competition drawings for the 


proposed Congressional Palace for the Brazilian Repub- 
lic, including the necessary description and estimate of 
cost set forth in readable Portuguese, he may have a 
chance of winning the first prize of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, the second prize of ten thousand dollars, or the third 
prize of five thousand dollars. To any intending com- 
petitor, it will give us pleasure to exhibit the copy of the 
programme—in Portuguese—that we have _ received. 
The drawings required include a general plan of build- 
ing and grounds at a scale of one five-hundredth, the 
main facade at a scale of one-fiftieth, the rear and side 
elevations and the longitudinal and transverse sections 
at a scale of one one-hundredth, while the construction of 
the central dome or tower must be shown at a scale of 
one-fiftieth, with further details of the same at one- 
tenth full size. In view of the shortness of the time and 
the amount of work to be done, architects who indulge 
in foreign competitions will find here an obvious chance 


to get busy. 


\ \ 7E do not wish to do injustice even to “capitalists,” 
but as people of their class are somewhat notor- 


ious for going into a thing “because there is money in 





it,” and for no higher motive, it is not really so improper 
to surmise that the five Western capitalists who are about 
ready to open a perambulating exhibition of paintings of 
the “real Christ” are more intent on adding to their bank 
accounts than in stimulating imitation of the Saviour of 
Mankind. Should this be the case, their undertaking 
distinctly recalls that other transaction where money was 
made out of selling the Christ. It appears that these 
capitalists, stimulated, perhaps, by the interest excited 
by Tissot’s remarkable series of water-color illustrations 
of the scenes amidst which the Saviour passed His life, 
have commissioned ten American artists to paint each 
his conception of the “real Christ,” and when the paint- 
ings are delivered to them they propose to exhibit them 
in one city after another. The morality of their under- 
taking depends, of course, entirely on whether admis- 
sion-fees are or are not to be collected. As a money- 
making enterprise, if not frowned upon by those who 
still believe in other things than mere money-getting, the 
scheme is evidently a good one, even although the ten 
artists commissioned to produce these mediumistic paint- 
ings are not just the ones that most of us would have 
selected for the task. 
N November last, the students of the University at 
Jena held a mass-meeting, and petitioned the au- 
thorities to the effect that existing privileges enjoyed by 
foreign students, both male and female, might bh» modified 
or abrogated. The restrictions asked seem to us both 
modest and reasonable, being in the main intended merely 
to make sure that foreigners shall not have the benefit of 
the University’s advantages to the detriment of the native 
students, whether through absorbing more of the pro- 
fessors’ time or through actually enhancing the expenses 
of German students. The fact that it is Germany which 
is making this attack on the “foreign devil” will probably 
make the French Government all the slower to recede 
from its practice of an extraordinary hospitality to all for- 
eign—and particularly to American—students. 
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TRUE ARCHITECTURE. 

KNOW an architect who believes that he can accomplish more 

for his art by placing himself in sympathy with a body of 

laymen than by addressing his professional associates. It is 

his understanding of history that architects merely reflect the 

spirit of the people. It is his thought that no effort of the archi- 

tect can successfully direct a specific architectural expression. 

This architect has lived to witness failures in this country of the 

English-Gothic movement, the decline of an imitative Roman- 

esque revival, and now the beginning of the ebb of a Renaissance 
effort. 

Institutional methods of education, conspicuously the architec- 
tural schools, develop memory and the faculty of imitation. They 
inculeate great respect, if not reverence, for facts. The peda- 
gogical methods of developing the imitative faculties are won- 
derfully skilful and ingenious. However, those who see visions 
find little encouragement in the schools. The dreamer is an out- 
cast, if he be not a giant, and then he will desert or reform the 
school. If you please, such a one was the Great Teacher, such 
a one was Shakespeare, was Wagner, Browning, Millet and 
Israels, the painters, was Richardson and is Sullivan, the archi- 
tects. These men knew facts; they had memory; they knew 
history; they were able to imitate; yet they dreamed, they saw 
visions, they had ideals. Memory was a resource, the faculty of 
imitation the medium of expression. Imagination blazed the 
trail. Dreams led to idealization; idealization to manifestation 
in works—to music, painting, literature, architecture. In the neg- 
lect of the spirit of things, we lose the life of things. We do 
not write alone with pens, paint with brushes or touch the violin 
with hands, but with the spirit. 

Much of the difficulty and confusion which obstruct our under 
standing of the philosophical, scientific and practical problems 
which confront us exists because we consider them in detail 
before we realize the simplicity of the few basic principles which 
underlie all knowledge. Most of our education consists in the 
consideration of innumerable facts without a proper comprehen- 
sion of their intimate and logical relation to principle. Nearly 
all of us have wasted many years of our lives not through lack 
of industry, ambition, hope, high ideals or determination, but 
rather on account of ceaseless activity in burdening and oppres- 
sing ourselves with unrelated facts, theories, opinions and ex- 
periences. Many of us can be justly compared with unnumbered 
volumes of unclassified scrap-books of intrinsically valuable ma- 
terial. Whether we be students, artists, engineers, philosophers, 
preachers, business men, this 1s more or less true. The wider 
our experience, the more willing are we to acknowledge the 
truth of these general statements. We have memory of facts, 
theories, opinions—we have trained our faculties of imitation, 
but we have neglected the vitalizing quality of imagination. In 
the search for the source, the spiritual, the principle we must 
hold aloft the light of imagination. 

The genius, the man of talent, the wise or the successful one, 
is he who has consciously or unconsciously vivified the facts and 
the experiences of his life by relating them to principle, the 
eternal source of all life. 

it is entirely possible for an architect, for instance, to go 
through any of the schools of architecture or to know never so 
well the chronological history of his art, to have stored his mind 
with great volumes of facts relating to form, color, decoration, 
arrangement of details, to have had extensive practice in theit 
imitative use, and yet not understand the underlying principles, 
the source, of architecture. The isolated facts with which he has 
stored his memory, his theories, examples and the detailed imita- 
tive experiences which have come to him are a positive burden 
without the understanding of principle, without imagination and 
the constructive sense. They have dulled his vision and ham 
pered the freedom of his movements. As a general proposition, 
this applies alike to all branches of philosophy, science and the 
practical affairs of life. There must be memory as related to 
facts and precedents; there must be the training in imitation; 
but without imagination there can be no creation, and without 
creation and re-creation there is death. 

It is desirable that we should eliminate the strong and deep 
lines which isolate and divide the arts and sciences into so many 
parts and classifications. There are certain basic principles, an 
underlying unity, which relate all our activities. There is a 
source, a fountain from which all may drink. There must be an 
artistic unity that there may be free creation. 

Creation is the recognition of something which already exists 


1A paper by Mr. Louis H. Gibson, architect, read at a meeting of the 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Our creation is the result of imagination, perception. We bring 
nothing into the world. Everything exists for us. Nothing 
comes into the universe and nothing goes out of it. Everything 
is here. It is for us to realize. No physical force, no power, no 
energy is brought into or taken out of the world. It is. The 
manifestation of electricity in the sky is not the dissipation of 
force or power. The same force yet remains in the universe 
The burning of fuel, the escape of steam takes no power or 
substance out of the world. There is a mere change in the ob- 
jective form. The growing of wheat or corn or trees brings no 
more of physical substance into the universe. There is a mere 
change of substance, the uniting of forms and substances which 
make wheat and corn. Nothing comes into the universe and 
nothing goes out of it. The same is true of the soul force or of 
the soul stuff, as some one calls it. It is universal. It exists in 
its ideal completeness. It is for us to realize. It is for us to appro 
priate. The mere mental force of the world is pre-existent, com 
plete and absolute. The soul stuff, the mental power, the spir 
itualized physical substance form the universe. In it we may 
measurably comprehend Divinity through ourselves. Nothing 
can be taken from it; nothing added to it. It is a constant, un 
changing, free, absolute, omnipresent quality. 

This force is available. The measure of our creative capacity 
is our willingness to think in terms of that which is in us, of us 
and for us. It is only limited by our capacity for freedom. The 
form which we give our thoughts, our imaginings, is the measure 
of our tangible, free realization. 

Beethoven brought no music into being. All the music that 
ever will be in the universe, now is. It has subjective existence 
It is the soul fountain. It remains for us to realize it in actual 
existence, in objective form. Beethoven was an instrument of 
God. ‘The sculptural representations of a MacMonnies, a St 
Gaudens, a Rodin are mere realizations of divinity in form. The 
pen of Browning touched the fountain of the Infinite. The spirit 
of the great painter is the spirit of the Eternal One. The 
great builders of the 15th century were free children of the 
Creator. Each in his own way, in his own measure, expressed 
the infinite Divinity’ His manner of realization and expression 
was the indication, the formal definition of personal self-con 
sciousness, or consciousness of being. 

There is a maximum and a minimum of realization, or iden 
tity with the Infinite. From the expressions of the tom-tom to 
the orchestrations of Wagner, there is a great interval. In 
each there is self-consciousness. In each there is recognition of 
being. In each there is the touch of the Infinite. Each comes 
out of the great Universal. It is a part of it. Each is the highest 
personal expression of the period and the individual. There is 
the Wagner of the tom-tom and the Wagner of the great artistic 


unity of Bayreuth. Each realized as far, as extensively, as an 


habitual state of mind allowed. Each rendered farther progress 
and more complete realization possible. Creation is the giving 
form to realization. 

Creation is a process of relating, combining pre-existent qual- 
ities, forces, facts and substances of the universe in a manner 
to serve the manifold ethical, esthetic and utilitarian develop- 
ment of man. Human advancement is human realization, and 
realization is what we call creation. Through our process of 
realizing and combining we bring into being. We make nothing; 
we do not develop by making something out of nothing. We 
create by appropriation, by appreciation, by idealizing, by seeing, 
knowing and perceiving that which is of us. There is no crea- 
tion in the sense of absolute newness. 

The distinction which we imply in the use of the terms esthetic, 
ethical, utilitarian, is disturbing. They should imply a unity. 
The esthetic is utilitarian, the utilitarian esthetic, and the 
wsthetic is ethical, and so on. They form a complete unity. 
Our being admits of no distinction in these qualities which we 
define and consider separately and with so much precision. 

Few of us realize our capacity as creators through the faculty 
of appreciation. We appreciate to-day that which meant nothing 
to us yesterday. To us this appreciation is creation. The mu- 
sician brings something to us and in so far as we appreciate, we 
ourselves are musicians, and create for ourselves, increase our 
capacity, enlarge our horizon, draw from the eternal fountain, 
appreciate. The painter places before us a picture. Our realiza 
tion of its meaning, our understanding, our appreciation ex 
presses artistic consciousness. We are literary artists, we are 
creators as measured by our understanding of that which comes 
to us through literature. Appreciation is one great source of 
creation. 

Of all the arts, the art of architecture is the least alive. It 
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rests almost wholly upon the traditions of the past. It is the 
only art where respect for precedent implies bondage. We have 
music to-day than which the world knows none better. We have 
literature which is in no way controlled by the past, by memory. 
We have great paintings not yet dry upon the easel. Sculpture is 
modern and expressive of present day emotions. It is not imita- 
tive. The architecture of the Greeks expressed the sentiment 
and culture of their civilization; that of the Romans was ex- 
pressive of Roman character. It stood for organization, formula, 
authority, academic methods, control. The medizval architec- 
ture was expressive of religion and the sentiment of the Infinite. 
The period of the Renaissance—the 15th and 16th centuries— 
was identical with the spirit of research and the retrospective 
view. The sentiment and culture of the Greek, the religion of 
the Medizval time and the spirit of research of the Renaissance 
were idealized and materialized in a great way in architecture 
The spirit of the present is not expressed in our architecture. 
We clothe our thoughts in the tattered, objective garments of 
the Greek, the Roman, the Medieval, the Renaissance period. 
Our present-day architecture has no subjective thought which 
manifests present-day spirit or life. 

The art of the builder was never so exalted as during the 
13th century. The craftsman and the artist never joined hands 
more seriously or joyously. Never in history did they express 
themselves in greater enthusiasm. There was a great and com- 
pelling reason for this sympathetic and loving relation. The 
artist and the builder were serving a people united in a declara- 
tion of spiritual and intellectual independence. They were tak- 
ing part in a great racial expression, and their monuments were 
commemorative of individual freedom and an illumination of the 
soul which delivered them from the Dark Ages. They were 
idealizing, expressing in material form their enthusiasm, their 
gratitude, and hopes of a new democracy. The thirteenth-cen- 
tury architecture was the flower bursting from the bud of eight 
hundred years of repression. 

As we look into the history of architecture, we are astonished 
The greatest art was developed absolutely 
Greek and Medizval art were born full 
strength into the world. This is as relatively true of Roman as it 
was of Renaissance architecture. Each period had its own 
origin and each created its own bondage. The Medizval art 
was a proclamation of spiritual freedom. It died from spiritual 
and intellectual bondage. The Renaissance was a symbolic ex- 
pression of secular freedom and intellectual research. The Re- 
naissance created its bondage by the exaltation of precedent. 
The period of the birth of these arts is the period from which 
to date their decline. Greek architecture was the greatest in the 


by one great fact. 
without precedent. 


fifth century before Christ; the Medieval early in the thir- 
teenth; the Italian Renaissance in the fifteenth, and that of 
France in the sixteenth. Everything that has been done since 


by the architects has been relatively inferior. It remains for the 
architect of to-day to clothe the new, virile thought of our time 
with the objective architectural garments of the past. 

In a country so small as France, the architecture of the 
thirteenth century preserved the same initial principles through- 
out its territory and yet presented the individual character of 
the various Provinces. When at the end of the century, the 
architectural expression amalgamated, when it lost its personal 
quality, it lost its fineness of expression, its exquisite choice of 
form and detail. When it lost its personality, it necessarily lost 
its real art, its character. 

Conscientious and honest employment of material distinguish 
the construction of the thirteenth century. It charmed the cul- 
tured world and the uncultured. Nothing less than false educa- 
tion will cause one to lose respect for a true, natural law. Again, 
there is no human work which does not contain within itself the 
germ, the principles of its own dissolution. Merits, if exag- 
gerated never so slightly, soon become defects. The art of the 
thirteenth century was the art of individuality. There came a 
time when reason replaced imagination, logic dispelled poetry, 
science encroached upon fancy, and calculation displaced inspira- 
tion. It is then that the dreamer is displaced. It is then that 
the art of the builder, the builder God within us, is dead. 

The spirit of true architecture of the Medieval period went 
out at the end of the thirteenth century. During the early part 
of that century there was individual freedom and _ therefore 
national expression. Through individual freedom is found the 
highest expression of national genius. 

Only in the architectural art do we feign the expressions of 
the past. In discussing literature, we do not ask the period of 
the author’s work nor consider his fidelity to an earlier style. 
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Think of Kipling relating himself to the Elizabethan period. 
We should not know him if he did. It has remained for the 
modern painter to discover color. They have their masters in 
name, only. The sculptor is free yet respectful of tradition. 
Wagner revered Beethoven, yet proclaimed his own message. 
As said before, architecture is the only art where respect for 
tradition or a school implies bondage. 

As illustrative examples, we will consider two great libraries. 
Our people are at least serious in housing their books. A library 
building, more than any other, is our most deliberate and pains- 
taking architectural expression. 

The library at Washington is the most earnest, artistic effort 
on the part of our Government in recent years. We made some 
progress during the time it was building. The structure shows it. 
The exterior indicates serious and earnest effort, but the result 
is crude. The composition is not pleasing and the detail is 
Artists unite in this opinion. Those who had general 
charge of the structure recognized its deficiencies before the 
building was finished, and a change of scheme was the result. 
The interior, so far as it was possible to change it within the 
limits of the structural forms of the previous administration, 
shows the hand of a master of academic architecture. It is the 
interpretation of the Renaissance, as seen through the eyes of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. From an architectural point 
of view, there is not a spark of originality or national character 
within the material form of this building. The floor plan is 
good, much better than that of the Boston Public Library; the 
exterior is crude; a part of the interior is masterly, from the 
French standpoint. It is the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts at 
liberty in America. 

As we view the work, we may well ask, Where are we—Ger- 
many, France, Italy, or has an architect gone to Brazil? Where 
are we? What of American history and American life? Have 
we done nothing? Have we no history? Have we had no 
struggles? Have we had no definite relation to the rest of the 
world? Have we no individual thought to express? Or have 
we been taught not to express it? Have we been directed to 
study only the shell of architecture? Think of the great his- 
torical galleries of France as expressing the life and history of 
the French people, or of Germany, or England. ‘There is 
nothing local or American in the decoration of the walls of the 
Library of Congress. Are our artists not represented on these 
walls? By masterly technique, yes. By expressions of American 
life or history, no. The same subjects would do well for a 
building in a new African province without history, but not for 
a nation that has lived and builded history in a great way. 

Here is a list of some of the decorative subjects treated on 
the walls: Minerva, Writing, Book, Literature, Law, Michel 
Angelo, Religion, Beethoven, the Graces, the Seasons, the Vir- 
tues, Government, etc. Much of this is painted in a great way, 
so far as mere painting goes, but none of it represents a single 
thought or characteristic connected with our history or people. 
What might not patriotic artists have done with such an oppor- 
tunity ? 

Ruskin has said: “You may read the character of men as of 
nations in their art, as in a mirror.” Where is our mirror? He 
says again: “Great nations write their autobiographies in three 
manuscripts—the book of their deeds, the book of their words 
and the book of their art.” We have the book of deeds and the 
book of words. But what of art? Ruskin has something more 
to say: “Not one of these books can be understood unless we 
read the two others. The only quite trustworthy is the last. 
The acts of a nation may be triumphant by its good fortune; 
and its words mighty by the genius of a few of its children; but 
its arts only by its generous gifts and the common sympathies 
of the race.” Where are we? 

In the art of the Boston Public Library, we find no mirror of 
New England character. The building is a refined Italian impor- 
tation. It is architecture as it was in the fifteenth century. The 
general motive of the front is more modern, but all other parts 
and the detail of all parts are imported directly out of the fif- 
teenth century. The stone was quarried in New England; the 
idea in the fifteenth century. Music and painting, sculpture and 
literature we have belonging to our own time, not architecture. 

Think of the relation of architecture to the lives and history 
of a people! The architecture of Egypt is Egyptian; the archi- 
tecture of Greece is an expression of the intellect of that time; 
that of the Romans was governmental, formal, academic, aggres- 
sive, dominant. The Medieval architecture was the first demo- 
cratic art. The architecture of the Renaissance was the spirit 
of that time. Not so the architecture of the Boston Public 
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Library. There is a great building, but not great expressive 
art; great painting and drawing, but not great characteristic art. 
Mr. Sargent, a great technician, represents Eastern or mythologi- 
cal subjects; Pasht, the cat-headed, three-eyed goddess; the Ibis 
of the Nile; Puvis-de-Chavyannes paints “the Muses acclaiming 
Genius, the Messenger of Light.” 

Where is New England, with its splendid history, its educa- 
tional work and all that it has done for the civilization of this 
country? The people of a hundred years from now will look to 
the decoration of this building and find nothing of historic inter- 
est. They will wonder why the great things of our time or his- 
tory found no record on the walls of this building. They will 
look to Harvard and to Yale, to Concord with its philosophers, 
to the great writers and thinkers of New England. They will 
call to mind great reforms that have emanated from this section. 
They will think of the character of the old Puritans, of their 
philosophy, of their history, of the story and spirit of the “May- 
flower” and wonder why, with all this abundance, nothing decora- 
tive should have come out of it. 

Think of the picture of a New England town-meeting! Think 
what this meant in the history of our country and Government; 
or of a religious gathering in an old meeting-house. Think of 
the return of the “Mayflower” and the people standing on the 
beach, our search for the Holy Grail. What might not a patri- 
otic, sincere and imaginative artist have done with this? We 
have bull-headed, three-eyed goddesses! Where are the gods and 
goddesses of Concord? None of them three-eyed, but all of 
them with eyes in front and an exalted view. We have pictures 
of the Venetian seas, but where is Massachusetts Bay? Is this 
symbolic of New England? 

No one can find fault with the Boston Library because it con- 
tains works from Puvis-de-Chavannes, Sargent, Abbey or 
Smith? We are fortunate to have their work. As heritors of a 
great past, the subjects are worthy of representation in any 
great library. These artists have shown that they have memories. 
The imitative quality is expressed by their great technical ability. 
On the walls of these great structures they have failed to show 
that they have creative impulse, imagination, the faculty of 
idealizing our history and giving it worthy representation. 

The spirit of domesticity is a dominant force of our time 
Never before in the history of the world was it so strong and 
individual. The love of home is a sentiment high enough and 
strong enough to form a nucleus of great art. Emotions which 
originate in family attachments and home life are serious enough 
and delicate enough to be the germ of an architecture as fine 
and as expressive as that of the Greeks, and as beautiful and 
joyous and picturesque as that of the thirteenth century. 

Great architecture has always been the expression of high 
sentiment. Greek architecture was the expression of an advanced 
intellectual condition. Gothic architecture was developed from 
great religious emotions and the exaltation of the realization of 
intellectual freedom. True architecture must come from a strong 
impulse. Our opportunity is the idealization and the materializa- 
tion of the spirit of home life. Architecture may spring from 
the family and express all that is beautiful and tender and noble 
in family love. This cannot be done in temples or castles or 
great cathedrals, becaues the sentiment which develops these is 
wanting. The spirit that built the cathedral is now in the hore. 
Architecture may be an expression, material in form, of the fam- 
ily sentiments. It will relate to the love of men and women 
and children and youth and old age. 

How does one build to express a sentiment? How does he 
represent veneration for family life? How does he express in 
wood and brick and mortar the love of men and women? These 
questions are direct enough and practical enough. In all history 
there is no sentiment so high that it has not been given adequate 
material expression. Every building must exist in thought, in 
hope and ambition before it can exist in substance. All the 
beautiful sentiment of the home has been and may be expressed 
in infinite variety, in beauty of form, harmony of color, pictur- 
esqueness of outline, delicacy of detail, in proportion and mass, 
through enduring material and honest handicraft. The most 
God-like of human emotions have found, and may find, physical 
expression through the medium of material, form and color. 

There is a great opportunity in building a house which is to 
serve as a home for expressing artistic unity. To begin with, 
there are the general sentiments which we all so well understand 
and which we so inadequately express. Within the expressive 
house there may be music and painting, sculpture if you please, 
literature and the appreciative spirit which makes us a part of 


them. The ideal home can be better expressed by an example 





than a definition. One who is interested in domesticity and 
home-life and home-building can find nothing more charming and 
satisfactory than the history of Sir Walter Scott’s homes and 
home life. Everything around him partook of his own sweetness 
of character, and at the same time was rendered picturesque by 
those qualities of mind which belonged so much to him. ‘There 
was the element of romance in everything that he touched. Ab- 
botsford was a narrative, and in it and through it ran the poetry 
of his nature. But his home-building character had an earlier 
demonstration than in that completed structure. Abbotsford was 
its culmination. One of his homes was an old border tower, and 
in its little sitting-room he wrote with children, wife, servants 
and dogs around him, sitting in the little bow-window which 
looked out on the Tweed. ‘The first house at Abbotsford was a 
sinple cottage. The ground around it was bare of trees, but it 
Was iinmediately set with slips and planted with seeds sent by his 
friends from all quarters of the globe. With the success of his 
novels, Scott changed his plans many times. The building moved 
along with his resources, but the home spirit was never lost dur- 
ing its transition from a cottage to a castle. 

One can see in Abbotsford the same idea which brought forth 
his poems and novels. Antiquarian research formed the basis of 
both. An old legend, a queer or interesting character, combined 
with ideas of his own, in his inimitable way, formed the poem or 
novel. A block of stone from the door of Tolbooth Prison, bits 
of carving from Melrose Abbey, carved wood from Dunfermline 
Kirk, mosaic pavements from Italy, built together with new 
stone, placed in the form suggested by Scott’s imagination and 
historical research, formed a building picturesque and romantic 
as the Lady of the Lake. One cannot but feel that Abbotsford 
was to him more real than his literary work. It combined the 
legends of his country and the romantic, imaginative qualities of 
his own mind in material form. 

When we look at an architectural production like Abbotsford 
Castle, the most natural question to ask is, What style of archi- 
tecture is it? In truth, Scott’s castle is as varied in its style 
as the legends with which he stored his brain. It is a kind of 
architectural romance, altogether picturesque and varied. There 
are in it suggestions of the Norman architecture of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and alongside this, and at times 
a part of it, 


heavy 


we have Elizabethan details and suggestions of th 
Perpendicular style, and again choice bits of the Early English, 


all arranged in a most picturesque and pleasing way Thus we 
have an architectural romance constructed exactly in the sam 
manner as his literary productions. 

The buildings of the Old Colonial period were the truest 
architectural expressions that America has known. The medium 
was a Renaissance departure, yet material, color, form were 


idealized and inspirited to express Old Colonial life It was 
careful, thorough, academic house-building. The old New En 
land dwelling or meeting-house and New England history ane 
character are part of the same expression. We know the early 
New England people as thoughtful, refined in a way, very sever 
and exact. We find the architecture of that period expressing 
as clearly’as possible all these qualities. There is no suggestion 
of the picturesque either in the personality or the architecture 
There is no mere prettiness. It is truthful, severe and refined 
It carries with it a certain reserved, dignified, quiet beauty and 
nobility which comes from seriousness and concentration. We 
architects undertake to build Old Colonial houses to-day. We 
memorize Old Colonial details and imitate the forms. We do 
not supply the character—the Old Colonial character. No mori 
do we produce the architecture. A musician does not produce a 
sonata by memorizing and imitating the work of a 
There must first be the spirit of a Beethoven. 
not creative; it is created. Architecture as an art cannot exist 
for its own sake. We must be artists in thought before we can 
be artists in manual performance. 
end, not the 


Beeth« ven 
Architecture is 


The manual expression is the 
beginning. We may l 


have certain 
which see and represent the skin of things. 


arts, 


trained cells 
But dominating all 
When a 
thought takes outward form so as to be conceivable by the human 
mind, it is a word, a thing. The word is the symbol of creation 
\ word, a thought, is the verimost reality 
in the universe. 

spirit. Painting, 


except the art of music, is the art of thinking. 


the greatest essential 
The thought, the word is the expression of the 

architecture, sculpture, 
rialized ideals. The actual performance is only the expression of 
thought. One who touches the violin must have something to 
say—a thought, a something high. It is well to remember that 
the ability to draw and color does not make the painter 


literature are mate 


| here 


world than Millet 


are greater draughtsmen and colorists in the 
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But Millet had the thought. He knew the word. It is not 
necessary that we should have great manual dexterity in order 
to be artists. We may be great artists in our thinking. It is 
desirable that we should ve able to manually write or even be 
able to spell in order to produce literature, but it is by no means 
We must have the imagina- 


necessary, though very convenient 
tion, the thought 

[here was a time when Greek and Medieval and Renaissance 
art was L’Art Nouveau. The perception of its beauty was the 
fatal moment. It then ceased to be an unconscious expression. 
Convulsive clinging to esthetic effort means loss of real mastery. 
Our Art Nouveau carries with it a suggestion of failure. It is 
an exaggerated expression of self-consciousness. In that it 
clearly expresses a distorted self-consciousness, it is effective 
In that the expression of this condition of mind is not desirable, 
such an expression is out of place. A thing out of place is never 
true art The true new art will come without a convulsive 
birth—unconsciously, from the natural expression of present day 
emotions and thought New art is the expression of new 
thought; the now, and not the taking on of a new skin. 

In detail, in color, as expressed in ornament, L’Art Nouveau 
is often very beautiful. The beauty is hectic. It covers a badly 
organized structure. The engineering is generally bad and the 
forms and compositions forced. 

[he present-day craftsman’s work has the merit of presenting 
a free opportunity to study form, composition and craftsmanship 
without the consideration of ornament. At this time, when we 
are so lacking in reserve, this is a desirable opportunity for 
restraint 


rational qualities of the craftsman with the. decorative sense of 


Some day we will unconsciously combine the simple, 


the new art and thus produce real art. 

[here is no doubt about our present-day architecture being 
frozen, but | will not allow that it is frozen music. Music is 
infinitely more free than the art of thinking. Music ignores 
ideas and therefore is not dependent on the perceptible or what 
we choose to call the natural world. Music is the image of the 


will. It speaks of essentials and the other arts of shadows. The 
same identical will shows itself in ideas as well as in music, 
though in a totally different way. There must consequently be a 


parallelism, an analogy, though by no means an immediate like 
ness between music and the other arts. Music is not represented 
by the body, but purely by the inner soul. It is the heart of 
things—the highest art. It represents the metaphysics of all that 
is physical in the world, the thing that lies beyond appearance. 

\ church is a place for a great gathering together, a great 
opportunity for the unified artistic expression of the real being 
the I am, of a body of people. Such an expression is inherently 


} 
i 


the highest form of art. In so far as it is true, it is great art 
In a meeting-house there may be worship through literature, 
rchitecture, oratory, music, painting, sculpture and ceremonial 
in all its manifestations. It may be a unified art incarnate 


In everything which we do, our daily work, our art, our 
building, is a manifestation of some primal life, some central 
living power, or central spiritual control, call it by what name we 
will. In a finite expression we manifest the Infinite. All mate 
rial things are only the outward expression of a spiritual reality 
and an essence which represents it to the senses, an outward, 
visible sign of inward spiritual emotion—man’s expression of 
the Eternal 
think of the responsibility. We do this with material which we 
find at hand, plus the Infinite, plus thought 


Our work ts an expression of soul—a revelation 





PHI METRIC SYSTEM AND ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES. 

A LL of the arguments in favor of the metric system, says 

Pa Mr. William Kent, Dean of the College of Applied Scienc« 
of Sy racuse University, in a recent letter addressed -to th 

New York Tr 
try more than thirty years ago 
maintained one or more metric societies for continuing a propa 


bune, were published by its advocates in this coun 
For all these years they hay 


ganda of that system; they have deluged the country with litera- 


ture on the subject; they have had it incorporated in the arith 
metics and taught in every common school in the country; the) 
ave besieged Congress with petitions, they have had bills intro 


duced in nearly every new Congress providing for the compulsory 
idoption of the system, and have had hearings before the Committee 
Weights and Measures. With the activity of the 
tariff reformers, and with equal eloquence, invective and ridicule 


on Coinage, 


they have labored in season and out of season, and with equal 


success. They have made thousands of converts, especially among 


newspaper editors and “closet philosophers.” -But, like them, 
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they have labored in vain, so far as practical results are con- 
cerned. They have not succeeded in getting a metric bill through 
Congress since 1866, when an act was passed making the use of 
the metric system legal for any one who wished to use it. The 
people who actually use weights and measures in the mining, 
agricultural and manufacturing industries and in domestic and 
foreign commerce have not been converted. They go on multi 
plying rules, scales, weights, measures of bulk and making 
drawings, patterns, tools and articles of manufacture by the mill- 
ions, all based on the English inch. They have divided land and 
recorded deeds with English measures of length and area. They 
have published plans, drawings, books and technical papers for 
the use of every student and artisan, in which every dimension 
and weight has been stated in the English system. They have 
refused to consider the adoption of the metric system as even a 
possibility. 

\nd these people who thus stubbornly ignore the metric system 
are the most intelligent, active, progressive and far-seeing people 
on earth. They have revolutionized systems of manufacture and 
commerce. They have adVapged the United States to the first 
position among manufacturing and commercial nations. ‘They 
are no more apt to be- blind to their own interests in regard to 
systems of weights and measures than they are in regard to the 
tariff. 

During all the years of the propaganda of the metric system 
these practical people have remained unorganized, so far as op 
position to the metric system is concerned. Only now and then 
some one among them writes an article on the subject for some 
newspaper or reads a paper on it before some technical society. 
hey have no anti-metrical society or club, although England has 
had one for about a year, 

Only within the last two or three years have the opponents of 
the metric system waked up to the fact that there is actual dan 
ger of a bill in favor of the metric system passing Congress, but 
in that time they have done some splendid work. When it ap- 
peared two years ago that the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures was unanimously in favor of the last metric bill 
that had been introduced in Congress, they appeared at the hear 
ings before that committee and made such strong arguments 
against it that the bill was never reported. The American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers had a thorough discussion on the 
subject and appointed a bipartisan committee of four, two in 
favor of the system and two against it, to bring in a report of 
the arguments for and against the system. Both the discussion 
and the report may be found in Volume XXIV of the 7ransac 
tions of the society. Let any one who has not yet made up his 
mind in regard to the metric system read the book above named 
and the discussion and report referred to, and he will be con 
vinced that, no matter how good a thing the metric system may 
be from a purely academic point of view, and no matter what 
legislation may be passed in its favor, there is no more chance 
of its being generally adopted by the English-speaking nations 
than there is of the universal adoption of the French language. 
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WHO WAS THE ARCHITECT OF THE HOUSE OF PAR- 
LIAMENT? 

HIS old controversy, revived in the March issue of the Bur- 
lington Magazine by Mr. Robert Dell, was originally 
raised nearly forty years ago in the pages of the Building 

News, and led, as some of our senior subscribers will recollect, 
to a long and heated discussion. It arose as a side issue during 
correspondence on the Law Courts competition in the summer of 
1867, when a writer made reference to the “assistance rendered 
by Augustus Welby Pugin to Sir Charles Barry, in carrying out 
the House of Parliament.” In the following number of the 
Building News, that for June 28, 1867, Pugin’s son, Edward 
Welby Pugin, objected to the term’ “assistance,” and claimed the 


entire credit for the design for his father, adding: “The plan of 
the Parliament Houses was solely Sir Charles Barry’s; the eleva 
tion and all details were wholly my father’s. . . All work 


done in the House of Parliament, apart from my father’s designs, 
is as devoid of feeling as the stone on which it is chiseled.” In 
reply to this claim, Prof. E. M. Barry published a letter penned 
on September 3, 1845, written by the elder Pugin, in which he 
denied the rumor, even then current, that he was the bond-fide 
author of the original design; but to that E. W. Pugin rejoined, 
in our issue for August 30, L867, that this denial only related to 
“certain works connected with the internal fittings and decora- 
tions of the Hovses, and had no reference to anything my father 
had done ten years previously.” The younger Pugin also alluded 
(as does Mr. Dell) to the fact that his father had previously been 
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engaged in preparing designs in the same competition for Gilles- 
pie Graham, for which he received three hundred guineas, and 
that he did not accede to Barry’s application to assist him until 
he had received Graham's consent. He explains that his father 
did not compete in his own name, as, being a Catholic, he be 
lieved he had no chance of success—“an impression which, rightly 
or wrongly, was fostered by Sir Charles Barry.” Benjamin 
Ferrey, the biographer of Barry, wrote: “On more than 
occasion, when mentioning to the late Mr. A. Welby Pugin the 
common rumor that in reality he was the author of the Houses 
of Parliament, I recollect how energetically he denied the truth 
of the statement, bidding me give it the most positive contradic- 
tion whenever | heard it repeated.” This evoked another long 
letter from E. W. Pugin, in which he reviewed the rebutting evi 
dence brought against his original statement, adding: “The facts 
of the case in the beginning were simply these: My father in 
tended himself to be a competitor, and he had prepared a com 
plete set of designs for the purpose, which were finished and 
mounted before he put pencil to paper for either Mr. G. Graham 
or Sir Charles Barry. From the day they were mounted they 
appear to have been lost sight of; but there is little doubt that 
these were the designs for which Sir Charles paid 400 guineas, 


one 


and which, as far as possible, were engrafted on Sir Charles's 
ground-plan. The designs thus prepared were eventually success 
ful, and my father was called in to complete the work which he 
had commenced.” In a long letter in our issue of September 6, 
1867, Ic. W. Pugin refers in detail to a reply by J. L. Wolfe, chief 
assistant to the elder Barry and to Talbot Bury, and quotes from 
his father’s diary and Sir Charles Barry’s letters to show that 
not only the designs, but all the working-drawings were made by 
A. W. Pugin, including elevations, sections, and details for every 
portion of the building. As for the assertion by E. M. Barry 
that the “friendly relations” of the principles “were unclouded by 
the vestige of a quarrel,” he asserts that between 1837 and 1844 
his father, disgusted at being thrown overboard, refused even to 
see Sir Charles. In our issue for September 13, of the same year, 
page 639, E. W. Pugin gave a long list from his father’s diaries, 
showing the immense mass of drawings made by him for Barry 
during the years 1836 and 1837. He added that his father de 
signed every portion of the initial work, the whole of the wood 
carving, hundreds of cartoons for stained glass, and the patterns 
for color decoration in department, adding: “These all 
point to one inevitable conclusion, that my father’s brains was the 
source whence emanated the architectural, no less than the artistic 
glories of the Palace of Westminster.” On September 20 the 
younger Pugin challenges in our columns Charles Barry, Jr., to 
produce the 76 letters from Sir Charles to A. W. Pugin which Sir 
Charles borrowed from the writer under a promise to return them 
immediately, but which he never sent back. No proof, he adds, 
could be so decisive as this action and the confession to the writer 
by Sir Charles that he had destroyed all Augustus Pugin’s letters 
to himself. Alfred Barry subsequently wrote expressing his will 
ingness to submit the evidence before a proper tribunal; but no 
reply was ever given to I. W. Pugin’s repeated demand that the 
76 letters from his father to Sir Charles should be produced; nor 
was any attempt made to deny that such correspondence was 
obtained by the elder Barry.—The Building News. 
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ART TREASURES IN THE PARIS CHURCHES. 


HOSE who are at present making an inventory of the art 

e treasures in the churches of Paris, writes Louis Hourticq 
in Le Figaro, have a task which is not altogether unpleas- 

ant. They see a quantity of works of art, some of them very beau- 
tiful, which they would hardly have known of otherwise. Since 
no one goes sight-seeing except when on a foreign tour, the 
Parisians never go to see the chief sights of Paris. Santa Maria 
Novella in Florence and St. Mark’s in Venice are familiar to all 
self-respecting tourists, but what Frenchman visits St. Paul, St. 
Louis in the Island, St. Nicolas du Chardonnet? Even foreign 
travellers seldom visit these Paris churches. Like the Wise Men 
of the East, they depend on a star for their guidance, namely, 
the asterisk that Baedeker places after a name to indicate his en- 
thusiasm; and, as Baedeker is chary of his asterisks, the tourists 
in Paris rarely find their way to any churches except Notre Dame 
and the Sainte Chapelle. Nevertheless, how many curious 
churches there are besides, which are veritable museums of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—the Vai-de- 
Grace, St. Nicolas du Chardonnet, St. Paul, St. Louis in the 
Island, St. Notre-Dame des Victorias, the Invalides, ete. 


Sorbonne, 


Roch, 


With their facades, ornamented correctly with the antique orders, 
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they seem the work of discreet architects who have only allowed 
themselves the slight luxury of a small copula by way of magnifi- 
In the interior there is no dizzy immensity of Gothic 
nave, or of a forest of columns, but a neat, reasonable architec- 
ture for a congregation that comes to listen to a well-constructed 
sermon on some thorny problem of ethics. But often there are 
to be seen marvellous tombs of the seventeenth century—at St 
Eustache, that of Colbert; at the Sorbonne, that of Richelieu. 
Coysevox and Girardon executed them after the designs of Le- 
Brun. Beautiful mourning figures, Fidelity, Religion, etc, are 
grouped about the dead, lamenting or praying in majestic atti- 
tudes, like a passage from Massillon. At St. 
Nicolas du Chardonnet, LeBrun’s mother, awakened by the 
trumpet of the archangel, throws back the slab of her tomb, and, 
under her shroud, reveals her pale, suppliant and terrified visage 
St. Roch is a real museum of sculpture; many of its tombs, it is 
true, were injured during the Revolution, and of some of them 
nothing is left but the portrait busts; but those busts are by 
Coysevox, that is to say, they are as nervous and subtle as Flor- 
entine sculptures. The curious paintings are innumerable, from 
those small anonymous panels that the vagabond Flemish artists 
of the seventeenth century painted with brilliant coloring and 
erratic drawing, up to LeBrun, Mignard, Le Nain, Largilliere 
and others. St. Louis in the Island possesses a marvellous col- 
lection of paintings left by the Abbe Bossuet. At St. 
is a genuine Perugino and a Tintoretto, which are 
fine. Doubtless, among all these works, there are attributions 
which are a little audacious; but there is respectable precedent for 
this. Modern art Everybody knows of the 
Flandrins of St. Germain des Pres, also of St. Vincent de Paul; 
the Delacroix of St But not everybody knows of the 
dark and tempestuous Delacroix in St. Paul and in St. Denis du 
Saint Sacrament; nor of the Chasseriaux at St. Roch, St. Mérry, 
St. Philippe du Roule; nor of the great landscape by Corot in a 
modest chapel of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet; nor of the “St. 
Clotilde” by Barye in the Madeleine. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Curious Otp-Lapies’ Rerreat.—The most curious almshouse 
in England is St. Mary’s Hospital at Chichester. There eight 
old ladies live actually in the church, which is a fine old build- 
ing dating from 1680, It was originally a monastery, but when 
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Queen Elizabeth came to visit there she turned it into an alms- 
house, to endure as long as almshouses exist. The old ladies 
have two neat little rooms each down the sides of the main 
church, with windows looking out on the garden. They have 
each a coai supply, a kitchen range, water and gas. At one end 
of the church is the chapel, where daily services are held. The 
choir stalls are beautifully carved old oak, the original seats 
that the monks used. The church stands in a quiet little square. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Proposep STATUE OF CoLUMBuUS.—Representative Goulden, of 
New York, has introduced a bill in the House providing for the 
erection of a suitable memorial for Christopher Columbus in the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Goulden believes that there should 
be a statue of the discoverer of America at the capital to add to 
the memorials in the public parks.—N. Y. Tribune. 


FALSIFICATION IN Art Museums.—It would be interesting to 
be able to study the reports which the various conservators of 
the Louvre have prepared by order of the Minister of Fine Arts. 
In order that there might be no doubt about the kind of infor- 
mation which was desired, printed questions were sent to those 
officers. In each case suggestions are to be given about the 
rearrangement of the collections. It is expected that as a result 
there will be more concentration of various objects, and that 
henceforth there will be less necessity to make long journeys 
through the museum in order to compare objects which should 
be considered as being of the same class. It is also anticipated 
that the opportunity will be taken to remove a great number of 
acquisitions which are of doubtful authenticity. All museums, 
it 1s believed, can produce testimonies to the incapacity of their 
officers; but the Louvre is supposed to surpass all others in 
Europe in the number of falsifications. Of course it is outdone 
by the New York Museum.—The Architect. 


GoTHICc vs. GEORGIAN CuurRCHES.—I doubt if there is in America 
a truly Gothic church. And this is because the truly Gothic 
church was a growth, often through generations; and we cannot 
build one by merely resolving that we will do it. Besides, the 
Gothic is opposed to our ideals; its religion was as gloomy as 
its great vaults, as idolatrous as its carved altars, as narrow as 
ts lancet windows; in a word, the Gothic is medieval. It 
side of the Atlantic, and for a Unitarian it 
1 Ci importation. A Unitarian Gothic church is 
as out of place in a New England village as the absurdly battle 
mented houses of our millionaires are out of place in our New 


belongs on the otl 





England landscape. But the Georgian belongs here. It came 
with our earliest prosperity, at a period when the Gothic was 
dead and the Georgian was a growing force in architecture. It 
is essentially “colonial,” and it is as perfect and complete an 
architectural style as the Gothic itself. It represents the new 
ideas; it is freer, brighter, more open. It was domiciled here; 
t struck root like our apple-trees; it adapted itself to our con- 
ditions, and still expresses them. Let the Episcopalian cling to 
his Gothic, for it is traditional with him; but it has nothing to 
do with us. Our worship is as clearly set apart from his as the 
one architectural] style is from the other. The Georgian is simple, 
open and direct; the Gothic is involved, given to forms and cere- 
monies. In the two styles can almost be read the independence 
of the one, the hierarchical tendencies of the other.—Allen 


French in the Christian Register. 


Tue DanisH PANTHEON.—Roeskilde Cathedral is the Vest- 
minster Abbey of the Danish nation. Roeskilde at one time was 


I 


a place of considerable size and importance. There were, it is 


said, twenty-seven churches within its walls, and as many con- 
vents, while its population is stated as about 100,000.—Exchange 


NATIONAL GALLERY Prices.—According to M. W. Brockwell, 
in a letter to the London Chronicle, a “comparatively moderate 
sum,” variously stated as $200,000 and $250,000, was paid by the 
sritish nation for the Rokeby Velasquez. If the picture had been 
bought for the United States, it is understood that the owners 
would have demanded a much larger amount. In regard t6 the 
high prices paid for pictures for the National Gallery, Mr. Brock- 
well’s letter reads: 

“It will be urged that $350,000 was a very considerable sum 








to pay for the ‘Ansidei Madonna,’ but it must not be forgotten 
that Sir Frederic Burton, the then director, valued the work at 
$550,000. Again, we shall be reminded that we gave $37,500 for 
the Van Dyck ‘Charles the First,’ but the fact that it was sold 
out of the collection of that king by Cromwell for $750 only 
serves to show how England has always been lacking in artistic 
foresight. But let us look at the reverse side of the medal. The 
exceedingly fine investments we made in purchasing Gainsbor- 
ough’s ‘Mrs. Siddons’ for $5,000, Hobbema’s ‘Showery Weather’ 
for $7,875, Tintoretto’s ‘Origin of the Milky Way’ for $6,250, 
and Rembrandt’s ‘Old Woman with a White Cap’ for $6,000, 
surely justify an occasional thrill of satisfaction. The truth of 
the matter is that the nation has made a very fine investment of 
other people’s money. What we now want is a minister of fine 
arts."—N. Y, Evening Post. 





SAVING THE HOTEL pe Lauzon, Paris.—Learning in 1899 that 
the Hotel de Lauzon on the Quai d’Anjou was about to be sold 
by the heirs of Baron Pichon, the municipality of Paris bought 
it for $60,000. It is a small residence built in the seventeenth 
century, has a scber, but elegant, fagade on the quay, painted 
ceilings, carved doors and delicately wrought woodwork. But 
the city has been unable to find a use for the house and the heirs 
are to buy it back for the same amount they received six years 
ago. The only proviso the city makes is that in casé the heirs 
should sell again a delay of six months shall be allowed, during 
which the city may decide whether to take it again. Apparently 
it is too small to use as a museum of the decorative arts, and the 
proposition to store city archives in it did not meet with favor. 
In 1896 Paris bought the old Medical College on the Rue de la 
Bucherie, to save it from being torn down and sold piece by 
piece, and last year Paris bought the park and chateau of Baga- 
telle, a pleasaunce erected for the Comte d’Artois, to save it from 
a similar fate. Little as most of the buildings serve for the imme- 
diate necessities of the City Government, these are good invest- 
ments in one way. Their value constantly rises and when there 
is need for a museum or a public park they save the expenditure 
of a much larger sum.—N. Y. Times. 





B. H. Larrose, Arcuitect.—In connection with the forthcom 
ing celebration of the centenary of St. Mary’s Cathedral, in 
Baltimore, a feature of interest has been brought forth in regard 
to the architect of that historic edifice, Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
grandfather of a former mayor of Baltimore. Mr. Latrobe, who 
was one of the architects of the Capitol, was born in Yorkshire, 
England, in 1764. An ancestor, Boneval de la Trobe, emigrated 
from France to Holland after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. This ancestor entered the service of the Prince of 
Orange and was severely wounded at the battle of the Boyne. 

When twelve years of age Mr. Latrobe was sent to a Moravian 
seminary in Saxony and concluded his education at Leipsic. 
He entered the Prussian army in 1786, serving under the Arch- 
duke Charles, and was twice wounded. In 1786 he left the army 
and, going to London, became an architect. Here he was made 
surveyor of the public offices and engineer of London in 1789, 
and seven years later he declined a crown surveyorship and came 
to America, settling in Norfolk. 

His first enterprise in this country was as engineer of the 
James River Canal, and he also built the penitentiary in Rich- 
mond. ‘Two years later he removed to Philadelphia, where he 
designed the Academy of Art and other buildings. He was the 
first to supply Philadelphia with water, pumped by steam from 
the Schuylkill River. Thomas Jefferson appointed him surveyor 
of public buildings in 1803, and he is said to have perfected the 
designs of Dr. William Thornton and altered those for the 
interior construction of the south wing of the Capitol. 

\fter the Capitol was burned, in 1814, Mr. Latrobe recon- 
structed the north wing. In the construction of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Mr. Latrobe was engaged as engineer, resid- 
ing alternately at New Castle and Wilmington until 1808, when 
he removed to Washington with his family. He was also inter- 
ested with Robert Fulton in the introduction of steamboats on 
the western waters.—Washington Star. 


A Live Loap CHEArer TO Appty THAN A DeEAp One.—Four 
hundred unemployed workmen of Poplar were recently given 
sixpence each by Clarence Sounes, proprietor of the Prince’s 
Theatre, to go into the theatre and jump about on the galleries 
to test their safety. 
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BUILDING NEWS 
Continued from page ix. 


erected at northeast corner McMechen and 
McCulloh Sts.; 4 
exterior. 
Emmanuel Methodist Church 
South (C, D. Harris, pastor) has decided to 
erect church building, to cost about $30,000 
The County C 
authorized the erec 


stories, concrete block 


Episcopal 


IND m 


missioners on March 6 


BLOOMINGTON, 
tion of a new Court-House: $115,000 bonds 
will be issued for the purpose 

Boston, Mass.—lIt is reported that plans 
have been prepared for a 300-room hotel and 
building, to be by the Sagamore 
Beach Co. L. D. Litchfield, Needham, archi 
tect. 

It is reported that plans are on foot for 


erected 


the erection of a new edifice f ir the Dudley 
Street Baptiste Church, to cost $1,000,000. 
Rev. A. C. Dixon, pastor 
3RADDOCK, PA—The North Braddock 
Board of Education has decided to erect a 
12-room high-school building, Cost, $60, 
No architect chosen. Address presi- 
dent of board 


BrIsToL, TENN.—Drs. Geo. E. Wiley and 


H. B. Edmondson, it is reported, have had 
plans prepared for a hotel, to be erected at 


Moore and Cumberland Sts Che cost is to 
be $75,000, 

BrRooKLYN, N. Y¥Y.—Chas. W. Tufts, De 
troit, Mich., and Thos. H. Wheeler, general 


it is reported, are 
l6-story 


manager Standard Oil Co., 


interested in the erection of a 
apartment house on Grace Court, at a cost 


of $1,000,000, The site has been purchased 
BryAN, TEX Steele & 
tain, Houston, Tex., have been adopted tor 


Plans by Foun 
proposed building for the Texas Woman's 
College 

Burrato, N. Y.—John J. Kennedy 


Frank S. Bapst, it is reported, are arrang 


and 


ing to erect a theatre at Washington and 
Mohawk Sts., to cost $350,000 
It is reported that Armour & Co., of Chi 


cago, are considering the erection of a large 
packing-house in this city, estimated to cost 
about $1,000,000 


Burtincton, Vr.—Edward Hatch, Jr., of 
New York, N. Y., and C. B. Knott, who 


was formerly connected with the Hote! 
Champlain at Bluff Point, N. Y., it is stated, 


intend erecting a hotel in Burlington, to 
cost about $150,000, to be known as the 
Vermont 


It is stated that the mem 
C. A. are contem- 


CAMDEN, N. J.- 


bers of the Central Y. M 


plating the erection of a $250,000 building 
Phe Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., it 


ported, has completed plans for the erection 


is re 


of a factory here, to cost $500,000 


CANTON, Mass Che State Commission 
to locate and establish a State school and 
home for crippled and deformed children, 
it 1s reported, has purchased 67 acres 
Canton for a_ building an 
for the building will be prepared 
There are $300,000 available for the work 

CHArLotTTE, N. C.—It is reported that 
Julian H Little, O. D Wheeler and ( B 
Bryant will erect a 5-story hotel, at t 
of $100,000, on the site recently purchased 

Cuicaco, lit.—The directors of St. Igna 
tius College have purchased a site at Devon 
and Hayes Aves. and will erect school build 
ings, to cost about $300,000 

Nimmons & Fellows, architects, 


204 Dear 
born St., are reported to be taking figures 
for an office and mercantile building, to be 
erected at Congress St. and Fifth Ave., for 
J V S stories, 8) x 100 ft 
] rote 


steel, fireproof construc 


Farwell, to be 
wuilt of brick and 


| 
tion, costing $300,000 


The Masons of Chicago, it is reported, 
t 
propose to erect a club-house on Michigan 
Ave., to cost $1,000,000. Plans have not y 


been submitted. 
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We Give Particular Attention 
To Special Designs 


and are fully equipped to execute the most intricate 
and delicate work ever attempted in sheet metal. 
































































































































































































































































































































TA x 100 ft... and the construction will 
of brick with steel trusses. The cost to 
SLO 00 

Hallberg 1s preparing 


ufacturing building, to be 


Ontario St., near La Salle Ave 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. It will 
x es f concrete construction, with 
k and stone front Cost to be S&0.000 


McNeill 


Bros., 246 


Jacks Boulevard, is contemplating the 

erection of a 12-story hotel, to cost $750,000, 

| to be located on Jackson Boulevard and 
Franklin S 

bert H Gary, C mal f the United 

St s Ste cs rporat 1, it 1s report 1, wil 

lal laus¢ n I 2 S100 000 


Hodge Ss, Ros bldg ; 


LEVELAND, O.—Wm 


s the architect for the $60,000 school whicl 
st be erected on Broadway for the Hol 
Name parish 

Architect W. P. Ginther, of Akron, is 
preparing plans for the new edifice for the 


on Scoville Ave., to cost 


». Richland County is con 
erection of 


Address County Su 


cost $75.40 


rvisor ta YY 


“pus, O.—Plans f 


oncrete residenct for R H 


ffrey have been prepared by Architect 
L.. Packard, Hayden bldg 


court-house and 


r a $50,000 stone, 


Deminc, N. M.—Dr. S. M. Strong, it 1s 


interested in the erecting of a 


reports d, is 


Sanatorium here, to cost SP50 000 


Derroir, Micu The Roman Catholic 


Church of Ovr Lady cf the Rosary its ar 
ranging for the erection of a church to seat 
1,210) pecple, 
Rev. Fr. Francis J 
26 Harper Ave 


Edward Ford. of 


an estimated cost of $50,000 


Van Antwerp, rector, 
Yoledo, O.. | 

chased s on Griswold and Congress Sts., 
erect a l6-story banking house, to 
ut $250,000 


and will 


. + ] 
Ost al 


Devit’s Lake, MINN 


1 


\ public building 


will be erected here. at a cost of $150,000, 


v 
4 


for purchase 
ween passed by Congress. James Knox Tay 


Architect, Washington, 


of site and building havin 
] Tz 
Supervising 

OM © 
DoNALDSONVILLE, LA.—Bids will be re 
ceived until April 11 by the Department of 


: Sch walt¢ r, secretary ) fi r 


\ppropriation, $50, 


duc ition (D. B 


erecting a high-school 


000. Mackenzie & Goldstein. architects, 407 
lulane-Newcomb bldg., New Orleans 


DuLtutH, MINN It is proposed by the 


BR P O.F. No. 133 to 


$75,000 5 
Third Ave. 


building 


i , erect a 
story building, 40 x 100 ft.. on 
Vest A. E. McManus, cl 


committee 


EASTMAN, GA The Commissioners of 
Dodge County (Charles W. Griffin, clerk) 
will receive plans until April 2 f court 
house, to cost from $50,000 to $75,000 


a 
Mullins 
* 
Art Architectural 
is far in advance in architectural design and 
artistic execution and has won an enviable rep- 
utation for excellence. 
Estimates, Designs, etc., submitted to architects, 
builders and contractors on request. 
The W. H. Mullins Co. | ) 
: . ‘ "4 
206 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. " 
(Everything in sheet metal.) 
> WHT 
HY TT 
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\r t George O. Garnsey has prepared Dreat Beacu, N. J.—Plans have been ac IumirA, N. Y.—The Century Club will 
hes for a riding academy and club- cepted by Council for a concrete casino, to erect a new club-house opposite the Erie 
ise, to be erected at 773 5ist St. for the cost $50,000. David M. Ach, 1 Madison R. R. station. No architect has yet been ap 
shingt Park Riding Club. It will Ave., New York, is architect pointed. 


The Broth 
, who have charge of the 


EvANstoNn, IND. Franciscan 
ers, St. Louis, Mo 
St. Francis Hospital, have prepared plans 
for a hospital to be built on Ridge Ave 
for the St. Francis Hospital. It will be 5 
story, with a frontage of 216 ft., be of fire 
proof construction, steam-heat, electric-light 
and cost $100,000. 

FARMINGTON, Mo.—Board of Managers 
Hospital No. 4 (M. P 


dent) will receive bids until April 9 for the 


State Cayce, presi 
a 2-story brick cottage, audito 
rium-hall and employes’ home. Plans and 
at office of W. W 
and 
archi 


erection of 


specifications on file 
Waters, secretary, at thy 
also at office of H. H. Honerschild, 
tect, Rolla, Mo 


institution, 


I., N. Y.—It is report 
ed that a 2-story addition is to be erected 
_ 39. at a cost of $70,000 


Far Rockaway, L 


FERNANDINA, FLA.—Bids are asked unti! 
\pril 10, by the Fernandina Hotel 
hotel 


op. m., ; 
Co. for the construction of a 
uel A. Swann, president 


Sam 


Fort Wortu, Tex.—Plans by Smith & 
Schenck have been adopted for proposed 


$100,000 edifice for the First M. E. Church 


South 

GADSDEN, ALA The construction of a 
$1,000,000 cement plant in St. Clair County 
near Lock t, 
W. T. Brown, of Gadsden: 
Cedartown, Ga., Charles 


it is reported, is prop sed by 
a O. Evans, ol 
and Adamson, of 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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Trained Engineers. 
These facts prove that Hammar Eros, 
White Lead is in a class by it: 
self—far above ell competi- 
tive brands — Convinc- 
ing unanswerable 
—absolute proof of 
superiority. 

This superiority means 
greatest efficiency and 
lowest cost for years of 
good service when you 
use Hammar Bros. 
White Lead. it means 
greatest economy in the 
long run. 











The Government Buys the Best. 


Hammar Bros. White Lead 


On January 5th, 1905, Hammar Bros. shipped to the Brooklyn Navy Yard a 
Solid Train Load of White Lead 
to be used in painting the Battleships, Cruisers and other ves- 
No tests for superior paint quality are 
more severe than those of the U. S. Navy. 
competent judges of paint quality are to be 
found than the Government's Specially 


No more 


mar Bros. 
warehoused. 


Hammar bros. 


seed oil. 


pipe test. 


Co-Partnership. 


prices, from Carpenter Morton Co., of Boston, aggregate 
Two Train Loads 
White 
We want this to be an object lesson to every one who 
Buys, Sells, Uses or Pays for White Lead. 
White Lead is Absolutely Pure White Lead, 
made by the Old Dutch Process, 
“It's the kind you used to get.” 
detection of any adulteration whatever. 
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2 Trains 


The Largest Shipment of 
White Lead Ever Made. 


To the Most Discriminating Trade 
in This Country 


Our January, 1906 orders, on regular terms and 


39 cars—1,167,325 pounds of Ham- 


Lead. This lead is Sold, not consigned or 


125-day corrosion and ground in pure lin 
$1,000 in Gold will be paid for the 
Sold subject to chemical analysis or the blow- 








GLAsspvort, PA.—It is reported that plans 
re being prepared for a 3-story brick and 
stone hotel, to be by M. Bennet, 


Hotel Savoy. The cost is to be $50,000 

Int.—The American Steel 

will erect extensive additions 
Estimated cost of improve 


erected 


GRANITE City, 
Foundry Co. 
to its foundry. 
ments, $200,000. 


Greensroro, N. C.—First Baptist Church 
has secured site on which to erect proposed 
$35,000 edifice. Foulk & Son prepared the 
plans. 


HAMILTON, Onrt., CANADA.—The Public 
Works Department will shortly ask bids for 
erecting an armory, 
$175,000. W. H. 


tect, 


approximately 
Ottawa, archi 


to cost 
Stewart, 


HARRISBURG, 
216 Market 
hotel for C. 


Pa.—C. H. Lloyd, architect, 
St., is preparing plans for a 


Hershey. Brick, stone and steel, 


5-story, costing $50,000. 

Havana, Cupa.—lIt is reported that a 
hotel, to cost $1,500,000, is to be erected in 
this city. Charles Scribner, G. F. Victor 
and associates, all of New York, are re 
ported interested in the project 

HorkINsviILLE, Ky.—Hester & Thompson, 


it is reported, have secured the contract to 
erect a residence tor L. E. 
of $35,000, 


Hor SpriNGs, 


Fowler, at a cost 


\RK 


It is stated that plans 
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Street New 


use genuine 


ocks ] 


ana 


Nine Murray York 


have been prepared for the $50,000 sanita- 


rium which is to be erected by the Hot 
Springs Lithia Water Co., on Cedar St. 
Houston, Tex.—It is reported that a 


union station, costing about $500,000, is to 


be erected here The Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe R. R. (C. F. W. Felt, chief engi- 
weer, Galveston) is interested. it is report- 
ed that terminal improvements are to be 
made, and the cost, including site, building 
and terminals, will amount to about $2,500,- 


aon 





Inpn.—J. T. Johnson & Co., 
prepared plans for 
100-room 


the State 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
State Life bldg., have 
remodeling Art bldg. and erecting 
hotel and custodian’s 
Fair Grounds. 

The special commission 


cottage at 
, of which Arthur 
Jordan is chairman, appointed to suggest a 
plan for the betterment of the Y. M.C. A 
bldg., it is stated, wil 
tion of an entire new building, at an ap 
proximate cost of $100,000 


recommend the erec 


JACKSONVILLE, FL.A—H Jackson, arch 
itect, 106 Main St., is preparing plans for 
an ll-story Masonic temple, 90 x 105 ft 
Brick, stone and terra-cotta, steel construc 
tion, costing $300,000 

It is stated that W. W. Cummer and C. D 


Rinehart are interested in the construction 
of a new Y. M. C. A. building, to cost $80 
coo, 

JoHNSTOWN PA Architects Beez 
Brothers, Pittsburgh, are taking bids on tl 
steel work for the 5-story department store 


Traffic Co., at Joh 


S00 000 


Penn 
of building, 


building of the 


town. ‘Total cost 


Knight, Edward 


Katamazoo, Micn.—J. J 
Woodbury and others have purchased th 
Burdick House nd $75, 


and propose to exp 


(WO in improvements 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is proposed by the 
directors of the Bank of Commerce to erect 
a $1,000,000 12-story fireproof steel build 
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ing at 10th and Walnut Sts. D. J. Dean, 

mber of building committee. 

W. D. Johnson has purchased a tract of 

nd in Roanoke Ave., fronting on Belle- 
view Ave., on which he will erect a $30,000 
r¢ sidence 

\. Walter Van Dyke, it is reported, is 
organizing a company for the purpose of 
erecting a theatre here, to cost $125,000 

LAWRENCE, KAN.—The letting of the con- 
tract for the construction of the auditorium- 
— sium building for the regents of the 
University of Kansas has been postponed 
until April 23. John F. Stanton, State archi 
tect, Tx pe ka, Kan 

LEAVENWORTH, Kan.—The Sisters of 


Charity, it is reported, are considering the 


erection ot $50,000 hospital here. 

LittLteE Rock, ArKk.—Col. S. Braddock, it 
is reported, is having plans prepared for a 
S50,000 b ilding, to be erected at M: irkl lam 


and Broadway 


Lonc Istanp City, N. Y.—Peter M. Coco, 


19 Union Sq., New York City, it is stated, 
has been ngaged to prepare plans for re- 
building the court-house in Queens Boro. 

Lorain, O.—Plans are being prepared, ac 
cording to reports, for an edifice for the 
Slavish Catholic Church, to be erected here 
ta cost of $30,000 

Los ANGELES, -It is reported that 


the Randall Sanatorium Co. has been in 
corporated, with a capital of $200,000, for 
the purpose of erecting a 6-story building. 

Architects McGinnis, Walsh & Sullivan, 
f Boston, Mass., it is reported, have been 
selected to prepare plans for the new cathe 
dral of St. Vibiana. The cathedral will be 

1 on Ninth St. and Green Ave 

Plans have been prepared, according to 
reports, for the Post-Office Building, to be 
erected at North Main and Temple Sts 
building is 


, 
ocater 


lhe appropriation for this 
$850,000 

McKeesport, Pa.—The Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co. (D. D. Carothers, chief engineer, 


Baltimore, Md.), it is reported, intends 
erecting a new freight and passenger sta- 
tion and other improvements, the total cost 
to be about $4,000,000, 

Mempuis, TennN.—It is reported that 
plans are about completed for the erection 
of a union station here, the cost to be about 
$3,000,000. A. W. Sullivan, of St. Louis, 
Mo., is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee 

Lee Bros., it is stated, have accepted the 
plans of Shaw & Pfeil, Planters’ bldg., for 
the 4-story brick building which they pro 
pose erecting at Monroe and De Soto Sts., 
at a cost of $75,000, 

J. N. Falls is reported as intending to 
erect an &-story pressed-brick steel-frame 
office building, 50 x 148% ft., to cost $100,- 


O00, 


Minpven, Nes.—Bids will be received until 
April 3 by the Board of County Supervisors 
at the office of Charles Swanson, County 
Clerk, for furnishing material and erecting 
a court-house and jail, George A. Berling 
hof, architect, Lincoln 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A. G. Wass, it is 
stated, has been engaged to prepare plans 
for the Joyce Memorial Methodist Church, 
which is to be of pressed brick and cut 
stone, and is to cost about $35,000 


Monrciairk, N. J.—It is reported that a 
new edifice, costing about $140,000, will be 
erected for the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception. It will be located on North 
Fullerton Ave. and Munn St. Rev. Joseph 
I’. Mendell is pastor. 


Monterey, Cau.—It is reported that a 


large laboratory for scientific study will be 
erected on the seashore at New Monterey 
by the University of California. Four acres 
have been purchased for the site of the lab- 
oratory 

Montcomery, ALa.—M. W. Stuart, of 
Montgomery, it is stated, has purchased a 
site at Dexter Ave. and Hull St. and will 
erect a 6-story steel and brick fireproof store 
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and apartment house, to cost $150,000, Plans 
have been prepared for the building. 

NEENAH, Wis.—A school, to be known as 
the Kimberly High School, will be erected 
here according to reports. Plans have been 
prepared by Herman Wildhagen, of Apple- 
ton, Wis., and the estimated cost will be 
$75,000. The construction will be of stone 
and brick. 

Nevapa, Mo.—Garstang & Rea, Joplin, 
Mo., are preparing plans for $50,000 school 
building, previously reported to be erected. 

Newark, N. J.—The erection of a Ma- 
sonic temple is contemplated by Hope 
Lodge, F. & A. M., of East Orange. About 
six weeks ago a committee was appointed 
to raise $60,000 for the purchase of land and 
for building. 


Newport, R. I.—Joyner & Armstrong, 
of New York, it is reported, are preparing 
plans for a $500,000 hotel for Newport. The 
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hotel is to be erected on the old Ocean 
House site. 

New Cast Le, INp.—Gov. Hanly, it is stat 
ed, has appointed C. L. Henry, E. G. Hogate 
and Silas Hale, trustees, to receive bids for 
the construction of the State epileptic vil- 
lage near New Castle. Probable total cost, 
$350,000. 

New Caste, Pa.—Architects Nirdlinger 
& Simpson, Pittsburgh, have plans for a 
theatre for Nixon & Zimmerman, at New 
Castle. Cost, $75,000. Address Thomas I 
Kirk, Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh. a 


New OrveANs, La.—It is reported that 
Stone Bros., architects, Cora building, will 
prepare plans for a new theatre to be erect 
ed on Dauphine St. Building will be 112 x 
[80 ft., and cost $125,000, 

It is reported that W. H. Parmoure and 
associates, of St. Louis, Mo., have secured 
a site near Audubon Park and intend erect 
ing an apartment house, to cost $150,000 

H. C. Kock & Son, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
it is stated, have completed plans for a 14 
story hotel, to be erected in New Orleans 
at a cost of $1,125,000, to be known as the 
Hotel Grunewald, 

New York, N. Y—The American Real 
Estate Co. has had plans prepared by Archi- 
tect William D. Johnston for the construc 
tion of its $300,000 7-story brick and stone 
department store building, 60 x 100 ft. at 
Third Ave. and 149th St. 

Plans have been filed for the erection of 
a brick car-house at 12&th St. and Amster 
dam Ave. for the New York City Ry. Co., 
621 Broadway. Estimated cost, $150,000. A. 
V. Porter, 621 Broadway, is architect. 
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Townsend, Steinle & Haskell, architects, 
29 E. 19th St., are preparing plans for a 
12-story apariment house which the Lenox 
Realty Co. will erect at Central Park West 
and 75th St. The building is to be brick, 
stone and steel, fireproof construction, and 
is estimated to cost $1,000,000, 

Samuel Sass, architect, Park Row bldg., 
has completed plans for an 1l-story brick 
building, to be erected at 15th St. and Fifth 
\ve., for the Richman Realty Co. Esti 
mated cost, $750,000, 

Plans have been completed by Grosvenor 
\tterbury, architect, 20 W. 43d St., for a 
12-story loft building at 44 W. 1&th St. for 
Henry Phipps. Structure will be 79 x 184 
ft. and cost $300,000. 

Architect C. W. Buckham, it is reported, 
will prepare plans for a l4-story apartment 
house to be erected opposite Barnard Field, 
on 116th St., between Broadway and River 
side Drive, by a syndicate of which Mr. D 
J. Densmore, of the Densmore Typewriter 
Co., 346 Broadway, is president The 
building is to be of brick and marble and 
will cost approximately $375,000 

Frederick &: Zobel, it is reported, is pre 
paring plans for an 1l-story fireproof store 
and loft building to be erected at 41-43 
West 25th St. No contract has been 
awarded. 

Norro_k, Va.—East & Hoobs, Hadding 
ton bldg., it is stated, are preparing plans 
for an apartment house, to be erected at 
Redgate Ave. and Manteo St., at a cost of 
$75,000, 

OcEAN City, N. J.—It is reported that a 
committee has been appointed to secure 
plans for a hotel to be erected here at a cost 


of $150,000. 


\ddress Mayor Jos. Cham- 
pion. 

OKLAHOMA City, O. T \. J. Williams 
has completed plans for pr posed $125,000 
building for the Pioneer Telephone Co 

John Deere Implement Co. is reported to 
erect a $60,000 building 

The erection of a Y. M. C. A. building, 
to cost about $75,000, 1S reported under 
consideration. 

[he members of St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church, it is reported, are planning 
erection of a $75,000 edifice. Dr Piner, 
pastor 

OmMaAHA, Nern—The First Christ 
Church will build a $50,000 home W.A 
DeBord, First National Bank bldg, is chair 


man of the board of trustees 


The Cosmopolitan Hotel Co., it is stated, 
has been incorporated by C. H. Dickens and 
others to erect a hotel & stories high at 17th 
and Douglas Sts., at an estimated cost of 


$400,000 


OpeLousas, LA.—Opelousas Improvement 
and Development Co. will erect a 3-story 
brick and stone hotel, to cost $50,000 


ORANGEBURG, S$. C.—D. G. Zeigler, arch 
tect, Sumter, S. C. is reported to hav 
prepared plans for a 5-story hotel, 60 x 151 
ft., for Wolfe & Berry, Orangeburg. Brick 
concrete blocks and terra-cotta, iron and 


steel, costing $60,000. 


OsukosH, Wis.—The board of directors 
of the Y. M. C. A., it is stated, has author 
ized plans to be prepared for a new build- 
ing, to cost about $60,000. 


PALATKA, FLA—-The court-house report- 
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ed last week to be erected by Putnam Coun 

will be of fireproof construction, 62 x 95 
it., equipped w th steam-heat, electric lights, 
nd cost $60,000 W. Chamberlin & Co., 
\la., archi 


P. O. Box 2%, Birminghat 


n, 

Parerson, N. J—A_ synagogue, to be 
known as the “Silk City Temple,” it is re- 
ported, wall bx erected by the Hebrews of 
this city The cost will be about $50,000 


Che Illinois Warehouse Co., 
ids erecting a 6-story cold 
cost $200,000, 


Peoria, I 


is stated, inte1 


storage warehouse here, t 
M. M. Baker, of Peoria, is one of the direc 
tors 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Plans are being pre 
pared by Architects Bolton & Dull, Wither- 
“2 


spoon pidg.,. I 
f 


or the construction of a $75,- 
400 G-story office building at 15th and Race 
Sts., for the Eastern Synod of the Reformed 
Church 

Architect Frank C. Koenig, it is stated, 
has prepared plans for an edifice for the 
St. Ludwig’s R. C. Church, to be erected 
at 28th and Master Sts The cost to be 
$100,000 

It is reported that a site has been pur 
chased on Broad St. and Allegheny Ave., 
upon which the new building for the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Arts will be erected, at a cost of $500,000 


No plans have been prepared. 


PirrssurGH, Pa.—The Exposition Soci- 
ety (T. J. Fitzpatrick, manager), 1t 1s re- 
ported, intends enlarging the music-hall, at 

ost of $75,000 

Architect Thomas Hannah, Diamond 
Bank bldg., has plans for a 16-story store 
ind office building, 60 x && ft. at Liberty 
Ave. and 7th St., for T. J. Keenan, Farmers’ 
Bank bldg Cost. $1,000,000. 

Architect C. M. Bartberger, Westing- 
house bldg., is preparing new plans for a 





$200,000 bakery for Bauer Brothers, Penn 

Ave. and St. Clair St., East End 1 
Architects Alden & Harlow, Farmers’ 

Bank bldg., have plans for the South Side 


Carnegie library. Cost, $150,000. Address 


WN. Frew, Carnegie bldg a 
George S. Orth & Brothers have been 


selected to prepare plans for the S. S 
Brown Memorial M. E. Church on Squir- 
rel Hill Cost, $60,000. Address C. L 
King, chairman of committee. é. 


The labor unions of Greater Pittsburgh 
propose to erect a brick and stone labor 
temple to cost $100,000. A committee has 
been appointed to get a site and have plans 
prepared for the building Address John 
rernau, United Labor League i. 

Phe Oakland Arcade Co. is having plans 
prepared by architect R. B. Melvin for a 
{-story amusement arcade in Forbes St 
Cost, $60,000 I 

John Dimling, 405 Market St., and others 
are forming a company to build a 12-story 
apartment hotel at Forbes and Halket Sts. 
Cost, $1,500,000. Preliminary plans by ar- 
chitect F. C. Sauer. I 

Pocantico Hitits, N. Y.—John D. Rock 
efeller, Sr., it is reported, intends erecting 
a large mansion here to cost about $1,000,- 
OO, 

PortLANp, Me.—A new theatre will be 
erected on Preble St. by B. F. Keith and 
FE. F. Albee, of Boston, Mass.; and James E 
Moore, of Portland, estimated at $150,000 

The United Railways Co., it is stated, 
which recently purchased the Chamber of 
Commerce bldg. here, has announced its in 
tention of adding 2 stories to the building, 
at a cost of $180,000. One of the new floors 
will be occupied by the Commercial Club 
and the other will be used for offices. 

PorTLAND, Ore.—Louis F. Swift, Presi 
dent of Swift & Co., Chicago, it is re 
ported, has made arrangements for the 
erection of a packing plant in this city to 
cost $1,000,000, 


Pottstown, Pa.—The members of the 
First Baptist Church, it is reported, have 
decided to erect a $30,000 edifice. 


Racinrk, Wis.—Plans have been prepared 
by architect A. A. Guilbert, for a new edi- 
fice to be erected by the congregation ot 
the Welsh Presbyterian Church. The cost 
to be $30,000 

Riversipe, Car.—It is reported that Ar- 
thur B. Benton, architect, Los Angeles, has 
submitted plans for a new Y. M. C. A 
building here, to cost $60,000 

Saco, Me.—The Saco and Biddeford Sav 
ings Institution will erect a building at 
Main St. and Thornton Ave., to cost $100, 


(nn 


SacRAMENTO, CaL.—The Orpheum Thea- 
tre Co., it is stated, proposes erecting a 12- 


story store, office and theatre building, to 
cost approximately $350,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A building permit has 
been granted to Mrs. A. L. Chauvenet, to 
erect a 2-story brick residence at 5114 West 
moreland Pl., at a cost of $43,000. 

The Marquette Hotel Investment Co., it 
is stated, has been incorporated, with a 
capital of $255,000, for the purpose of erect 
ing a hotel at 18th St. and Washington Ave 

Barnett, Haynes & Barnett are preparing 
plans for proposed building for St. Philo 
mena Industrial School; to be 4 stories, en 
tirely fireproof 

Syndicate Trust Co., recently organized 
with $1,000,000 capital stock by David R. 
Francis, W. J. Holbrook and associates, 
have had plans prepared by H. F. Roach, 
Chemical bldg., for the erection of a 16- 
story fireproof store building. 

St. Paut, Minn.—G. H. Carsley, archi 
tect, 524 Endicott bldg., is preparing plans 
for a 6-story warehouse and office building 
for J. H. Allen & Co., at 6th and Rosabel 
Sts. Building will be 100 x 165 ft., rein- 
forced concrete construction, and cost about 
SP00,000, 

A new $50,000 school building will be 
erected in South St. Paul. Bonds have been 
issued. 


Sait Lake City, Uran.—Ezra Thompson 
and James Murdock, it is reported, are con 
sidering the erection of a $50,000 business 
building here. 

The Majestic Theatre Co., it is reported, 
intends erecting a business building and the 
atre, costing about $80,000. 


San Antonio, TEx.—-Harvey L. Page, of 
San Antonio, is preparing plans and speci 
fications for the construction of a depot for 
the International and Great Northern Ry 
Co. Material to be of reinforced concrete. 

San Francisco, Cau--The Sixteenth 
Amusement Co, (Charles H. Brown, presi 
dent), it is stated, intends erecting a thea 
tre at Montgomery Ave. and Green St., to 
cost $50,000. 

William Curlett, Phelan bldg., it is stated, 
has prepared plans for a 12-story store and 
office building, to be erected at Grant Ave 
and Post St., to be known as the Addison 
Head bldg. Probable cost, $500,000. 

It is reported that the Orpheum Theatre 
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Co. proposes to erect a l2-story theatre 
and office building to cost approximately 
$350,000 Che building, will be known as 
“The Orpheum bldg.” and will be iocated 
on O'Farrell St., between Stockton and 


Powell Sts 
Heazelton, it 
chased a lot on Market, Bush and Battery 
Sts. and will 
building to cost $3,000,000 
to be 
and the upper portion in 
Plans have 
Wim. Curlett 
building to 
Post and Grant 
B. Head 


Geo is reported, has pur 
12-story 

I he 
Colusa 


erect a hreproot 


lower part 
sandstone 


of the building of 


white terra-cotta 


been prepared by architect 


for a 1l2-story brick offices 


the 


Rebecca 


erected 
\ves., 
I he 


be on corner 01 


tI 


to cost $400 


1oO1 ang 


\nna building 
(Hot) 
J. C. Starbuck, of 


ported, has been engaged to prepare plan 


Long Beach, it is re 


for a high school for San Francisco, to 
cost $100,000. 
San Mareo, Cat Bids are asked until 


April 5 for the construction of a public hi 
brary building. Coxhead & Coxhead, archi 
tects, 731 Sutter St., Charles 
N. Kirkbride, secretary library trustees 
Plans for the new station ot the In 
ternational & Great Northern Railway, to 
be erected here, have been approved. ‘The 


San Francisco 


building will be of mission style and will 
cost $200,000. 

SEATTLE, Wasu.—Plans are being pre 
pared for the new improvements to be made 


to the Challoner-Perkins plant, which the 
Union Machinery and Supply Co 
cently purchased. Estimated cost, $100,000 

Col B Seattle 


\rmory Commission, writes that new bids 


has T¢ 


Geo Lamping, secretary 
will probably be called for in about 90 days 
for the new to cost about $100,000 
\rchitects, Kerr & Rogers, Hancock bldg 
Bids will soon be asked by the Board ot 


Public Works for tl 


armory, 


1¢ construction of a new 
City-Hall and emergency hospital for the 
city Bonds to the extent of $175,000 have 
been voted for this purpose, and it is in 
tended to use the full amount in the con 


struction. 
R. Seymour Conklin, 


322 Colman bik., it 
is stated, is the architect for an apartment 
house which the Herald Investment Co 
tends erecting at Terry and Marion 


at a cost of $260,000 


Mr. architect, 


in 

Sts., 
Reinoehl, is preparing 
plans for a 6-story hotel to be erected at 
jth and Cherry Sts by C. P. Dose & Co 
Che estimated cost to be $100,000 


The Hack-Sanner Hard 
it is stated, has had plans pre 
a brick building, to be 


SHAMOKIN, PA 
Co.. 
for 


ware 


pared {-story 





erected at Independe e at Cleaver ol 
cost $50,000 

Sioux City, |! Architect Jadgley & 
Nicklas, 1273 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., 
have prepared plan tor t S50,.0000 bri 
and stone edifice to be erected by the Fis 
Presbyterian congregat Rev. W.S.M 
| add n, pi sto! 

\ new court-house will rected ré 
at a cost of $75,000. It w r 
Blac Hi stone and bri 

SPARTANBURG, Sd. 4 ( itra \h¢ 
Church has purchased site on which to erect 


$35,000 ( lifics J 





building committe 
OPOKANI \\ Hi It ( th 
Oregon Kk kk ind Na ra 1 J 
m . ae 
bD ley, gens i C1 den ( 
)1 ) ha secured i Site on N st 
1 will erect warehouses for its customers 
a cost of about $800,000 


Iu Plans 
pare ] by associate architects H 
Holst, of Chicago, [1] nd Cram, Go 


SPRINGFIELD, have been pre 


& Ferguson, of Boston and New York, to 
the new edifice to be erected for the Sec 
ond Presbyterian Church in this city Phi 
building will be of brick and stone and will 


cost S70.000 


iy Hon. N 


TALLAHASSE! 
| 


ard, chairman Governor’s Mansion Con 
mittee, will receive bids until April 17 fo 
the construction of the Governor's mansio! 
in accordance with plans on file at Govet 
nor’s office, Tallahassee, and at office of H 


J. Klutho, architect, Jacksonville, Fla. Cer 
tified check, made payable to the chairman 
must accompany each bid 

Poccoa, Ga.—Inman, Akers & Inn will 
rebuild warehouse reported burned; struc 
ture to be 160 100 feet nstructed of 
concrete blocks 

lotepo, O.—The building committee of 
the Epworth M. E. Church, George Keyt, 
Spitzer bldg.. Chairman, has decided 
build a church to cost $50,000. No archi 
tect selected. M. 

lhe Second Baptist Church, of East 1] 
ledo, is planning to build large ston 
church. Architect Frank Walker has mad 
preliminary drawings 

Willard Robison, care Ohio Savings and 
rust Co., Chamber of ‘Commerce bldg 
will erect a large modern pressed brick 
mercantile and apartment building on 


site which he has just purchased on Madi 


son St Plans have not vet been drawn 
Cost to be between $60,000 and $75.000 


Toronto, Ont.—Carrere & Hastings, New 


York, N. Y 


it is stated, are preparing plans 


News. 




















Xvi 
for a theatre which is to be erected on King 
St., at a cost of $250,000 
Trenton, N. J—Henry D. Dagit, archi D 
tect, 435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, has 
been commissioned to prepare plans for 
the new parochial schoo] 'for the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception at this place, 
costing about $70,000 
WASHINGTON, D, C.—Joseph Sanders, 77 
Princeton St. N.W., has commissions 
Wood, Donn & Deming, architects, to pre 
pare plans for dwelling to be erected 
Columbia road, near 15th St 
36 x 43 ft.; brick with limestone 
electric-wiring and fixture in ) 
Ing ; heating stem 
W ASHIN¢ i The Union T1 
( 14414 F St. N.W is purchased lot 
southwest corner 1L5tl d H Sts 1d Ww 
erect bank and office ) ding to ¢ t abo 
WHEELING, W. Va.—E. H. Crockard, 
Elm Grove, \W Va., has completed plat 
for a $70,000 hotel, to be erected by John W 
Kindelberget 
\\ coss, Ga.—George R. Youmans, 
ported, $60,000 4 
) Plant Ave., J nd Teb St 
WELI LI \I S \rchitect | & 
Jar of Boston, 1] e been select 
hitects f the new $100,000 his 
» Ix erected 1 thi cit 
Wicu KA \1 t Je ( 
idi, 810 O St. St Mo.. 1 pr 
red the pla i ( ithed 
mult here e b 9 ve 167 7 
{ From e floor t f tl 
\ e 91 1 tw eep ‘ | j 
high Che i fr f th i 
be of polished OTay granite W 
st close to S1LO00.000 5 
Witmincton, N. C.—The Carolina Apart 
ent Co., with an authorized capital stoc] { 
of $150,000, will erect a 6-story apartment 
ouse Robert L. Shape, of New Yor 
ck Is preparing he pli 
WINCHESTER, VA It ited that b 
for the erection of the proposed Handk 
Memorial Library will be called for in abot 
30 days; probable cost of constructio1 
$100,000. Barney & Chapman, 520 Fiftl 
\ve New York, are architect \ \ 4 
Baker is chairman building commit 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. ( Plans by He 
& Rogers, Charlotte, N. C., have been adopt 
ed for proposed Masonic temple, 5% storie 
iy x 95 ft \n electric elevator will b 
illed . . 
WRIGHTSVILLE, GAa.—Bids art eing reé , 
ceived for the erection of IX-roo ric 
school building for the Na e Lou W 
then Collegiate Institution. Plan nd f 
‘formation can be obtained from Charl 
I. Choate, architect, 403-404 Dyer lg L 
\ugusta, Ga., or Hon. A. F. Daley, « 
nan building committee, Wrightsvill 
ZANESVILLE, O.—It is reported that Apr 
» the Board of Education will receive bid } 
ecting the high-school and f iddi- ; 
s to the Grant and Garfield schools * 
Probable total « t. $130,000 ‘ 
g 
ZANESVILLE, O.—New bids will be received 
30 days for the construction of the § 
000 2-story church and parsonage, 130 x 
it tor the Sec mnd Street Methodist | pis¢ 
pal congregation. Old bids were rejected 
3adgley & Nicklas, architects, 1273 Euclid : 
Ave. Cleveland 
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IN 


Simple. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, 


The “GLOBE” VENTILATO 


BRASS, COPPER, GALVANIZED IRON 


ann with GLASS TOPS For SKYLIGHT PURPOSES 
Symmetrical. 
For Perfectly Ventilating Buildings of Every Character 


GLOBE VENTILATED RIDGING 


Send for Model and Pamphiet 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Storm-Proof. 


Effective, 


TROY, N. Y. 











CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


[For Alphabetical Index see Page 2.] 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS. 
Emmel, Charles, Boston............ 
ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 
Mycenian Marble Co., New York...... 


ASPHALT. 

American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 
Chicago. 

Barber Asphi alt Paving Co. 
phia. sdb pdb b Gnebile Sahke MM eteenebeanse 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., . “New York. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., New 
DE Guttatskubdewsenvenans ours 


ASPHALT ROOFING. 


— Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 
Chica 
Warren “Chemical & Mfg. Co., 


BLUE PRINTS. 


Moss, Chas. E., Boston.............. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston. . 


BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York. 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Maspeth. 

. I., New York City 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 


CAPITALS AND COLUMNS, 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
Vermem, BM. Zacccccscccccvesacs oe 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, New York.. 
Atlas Cement Co., New York....... 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago........... 
CEMENT (Non-Staining). 
Morse, Frank E., Co., New York........ 
CLOSETS. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. .cccccccccvccccccesccss 
COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
Teme: Th Bases séecsdecenban eccce 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION, 
R. S. Blome Co., Chicago..........+.. 
CONCRETE PILING. 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Chicago, 
TEE, wk ddORCp en iekeb nae 60¢uendeguseesasen 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Hitchings & Co., New York 
Lord & Burnham Co., New York 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
Frank B. Gilbreth, New York....... 
Morrill & Whiton Construction Co., 

Boston. 

CORDAGE. 

Samson Cordage Works, 


DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 


DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES. 


Favor, Rub! & Co., —~y 4 ae 
Soltmann, EB. G., New York......... 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
a Supply & Repair Co., New 
k 


Boston..... 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 

Otis Elevator Co., New York. 
ENGINES (Hot Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAN SYSTEY. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston....... 


: Philadel- 


FILTERS. 


a a Manning Filter Co., Phila., 


oni Filter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 


Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., 
BEE o ccccccccccccceccossevesose 
FIREPROOFING. 
“28 Expanded Metal Co., New 
- Re ae ee pe Se 
Blome, R. 8., Co., Chicago.......... 
—. Expanded Metal Co., 
DM, . sciitdéinsen day bunds eeenad 


a. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit. 
Turner Construction Co., New York.. 
“Unit’’ Concrete Steel Frame Co., 
PhileGelghia, BOs .cccccccccccseces 
FIREPROOF LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York..........+. 


FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 


FLOOR POLISH, 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston.......... 


FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., 


GLASS (Figured and Ornamental). 


Boston, Mass. 


a Wire Glass Co., New 
GLASS GLOBES. 

Holophane Glass Co., New York..... 
GRATES, MANTELS, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson Co., New York, .. 
GREENHOUSES. 

Hitchings & Co., N. Y.... 

Lord & Burnham Co., N. Y..........5555 
HARDWARE. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Stamford, 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Ct. 


HEATING APPARATUS (Hot Water). 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston.... 
Burnbham- i? ae Pierson Co., I 

ington. N. 
H. B. Smith z .. New York 





HEATING-APPARATUS (Steam). 


Burnham- Hitchings- Pierson Co., 
ME, Th, Besdecscccsocccvoseseoss 
Smith Co., H. B., New York........ 


INSULATED WIRE. 
The Okonite Co. (Ltd.), N. Y¥....... 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 
See Tiles (Interlocking Rubber)...... 
IRONWORK (Ornamental). 


Jackson, Wm. H., Co., — oe. 

W. H. Mullins Co., Sale 

as 7 Browne & ‘Donald, ‘shah 
es ep EU TONNE GP coc ncccasncs 

Winslow Bros. Co., The. Chicago, Ill. 


IRON WORKS. 
Mott Iron Works, J. L., New York. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
oy somites Machinery Co., Trey, 








MAIL CHUTES. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y... 


MARBLE-WORKEBRS. 
The Robert C. Fisher Co., New York. 


METAL CEILING. 
The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, anes 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, 0. ‘ 
See aiso Fireproofing. 

METAL LATHING. 


G. Hayes, New York.......ccccscces 
Truss Metal Lath Co., New York.... 


METAL SETTINGS (for Glass). 
Flanagan & Biedenweg, Chicago..... 


MINERAL WOOL, 
U. S. Mineral Wool Co., New York. 


MORTAR COLOBS. 
Saml. H. French & Co., Phila., Pa.. 


PAINT. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, Recvieunetenyose gaue deen 
New Jersey Zine Co., New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 
J. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill, 


PLASTER ORNAMENTS. 
Samuel H. French & Co., Phila., Pa. 


PLUMBING GOODS. 


Woolf, L., Mfg. Vo., Chicago..... .....+. 
PRISM LIGHTING. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago. 
PUMPS. 
Bider-Ericsson Engine Co., New 
BEE Wocbecavneccevsccensseucteese 
RADIATORS. 
Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. .........cceeeeeee 
REFLECTORS. 
I, P. Frink, New York......... cece 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit. . 
Turner Construction Co., New York.. 


“Unit’’ Concrete Steel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROOFING MATERIALS. 
Rarrett Mfg. Co.. New Yo 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. 

iis: s20cncececce 
Blume, R. 8., Co., Chicago.......... 
See also Asphalt Roofing........... 


SASH-CORD. 


Samson Cordage Works, 
Silver Lake Co., Buston..........++++ 


Frame Co., 


“ *hiladel- 


SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass...... 
| R nepeneyad of Teeh- 
nology, Boston..........ssseeeeees 
Ohio State _ = ATE Columbus, O. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
The, New Yo 
Ogrety of Pennsylvania, 


Phila., 

Washington “University School of 

Engineering and Architecture, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





SHEET-METAL WORK. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O.............. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O........ 
J. 8. Thorn Co., Phila., Pa 


SHUTTERS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 


SKYLIGHTS, ETC. 
George Hayes, New York..........- 
W. II. Mullins Co., Salem, O........ 
Vaile & Young, Baltimore, Md....... 


SKYLIGHT GLASS. 


te Wire Glass Co., New 
STABLE FIXTURES. 
Broad Gauge Iron Stall and Vane 


Works, Boston 


STAIR TREAD. 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
Boston 


STEEL ROLLING-DOORS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


TERRA-COTTA. 


The Northwestern Terra-Cotta 
Chicago, 111. 


Co., 


TILES, 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York... 


TILES (Interlocking Rubber). 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
N. Y. Belting aud Packing Co. » Ltd., 

RN Es ons coe cine vee vn ko 
aero Rubber Co., Jeannette, 


TRAPS. 


Cudell, F, E., Cleveland, 0........ ee 


VALVES AND PACKING, 


Jenking Bros., New York.........++ 
VARNISH. 

Edward Smith & Co., New York, 
VENTILATION, 

Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y.. 

Sturtevant, B, F., Co., Boston...... 
WATERPROOFING. 


Barrett Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


WEATHER VANES. 
T. W. Jones, New York.... 


WINDOW LINE, 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston..... 


WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 


George Haynes, New York, N. Y. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co., New 


James A. Miller & Bro., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC WHITE, 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York..... 





